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A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


Tuat there are on record many circum- | 
stantial and minute accounts of haunted | 
houses, is well known to most people. But, | 
all such narratives must be received with | 
the greatest circumspection, and sifted with | 
the utmost care ; nothing in them must be} 
taken for granted, and every detail proved | 
by direct and clear evidence, before it can 
be received. For, if this course be neces-| 
sary to the establishment of a. philosophical 
experiment in accordance with the known 
laws of nature, how much more is it neces- 
sary in a case where the alleged truth is 
opposed to those laws (so far as they are 
understood), and to the experience of educated 
mankind. How much more so, yet, when it 
is in the nature of the mass of this class of 
supernatural stories to resolve themselves | 
into natural and commonplace affairs on the | 
subtraction or addition of some slight cir-| 
cumstance equally easy to have been dropped 
off, or to have been joined on, in the course 
of repetition from mouth to mouth ! 

We offer this preliminary remark as in| 
fairness due to the difficulty of the general 
subject. But, in reference to the particular 
ease of which, in all its terrors, we are about 
to give a short account, we must observe that 
every circumstance we shall relate is accu- 
rately known to us, is fully guaranteed by us, 
and can be proved by a cloud of witnesses 
taken at random from the whole country. 

The proprietor of the haunted house in 
question, is a gentleman of the name of Bull. 
Mr. Bull is a person of large property—a long 
way past the Middle Age, though some 
maudlin young people would have persuaded 
him to the contrary a little while ago—and 
possessed of a strong constitution and great 
common sense. Which, it is needless to add, 
is the most uncommon sense in the world. 

The house belonging to Mr. Bull, which | 
has acquired an unenviable notoriety, is| 
situated in the city of Westminster, and abuts 
on the river Thames. Mr. Bull was in- 
duced to commence this edifice for the re- 
ception of a family already enlarged by the} 
addition of several new Members, some years 
ago, on the destruction of his ancient family 
mansion by fire. A variety of remarkable 
facts have been observed, from the first, in| 
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|eonnexion with this building. Merely as a 
| building, it is supposed to be impossible that 
it can ever be finished; it is predicted and 
generally believed that the owl will hoot 
from the aged ivy clinging to the bases of its 
towers, many centuries before the summits of 
those towers are reared. When it was origi- 
nally projected, the sum-total of its cost was 
plainly written on the plans, in figures of a 
reasonable size. Those figures have since 
swelled in a most astonishing manner, and 
may now be seen in a colossal state. It was 
yet mere beams and walls, when extraordinary 
voices of the prosiest description arose from 
its foundations, and resounded through the 
city, night and day, unmeaningly demanding 
whether Cromwell should have a statue. 
The voices being at length hushed by a body 
of Royal commissioners (among whom was the 
member for the University of Oxford, ea officio 
powerful, in the Red Sea), new phenomena 
succeeded. It was found impossible to warm 
the edifice ; it was found impossible to cool it ; 
and it was found impossible to light it. The 
Members of Mr. Bull’s family were blown off 
their seats by blasts of icy air, and in the 
same moment fainted from excess of sickly 
heat. Ophthalmia raged among them in con- 
sequence of the powerful glare to which their 
right eyes were exposed, while their left 
organs of vision were shrouded in the dark- 
ness of Egypt. Caverns of amazing dimen- 
sions yawned under their feet, whence odors 
arose, of which the only consolatory feature 
was, that no savor of brimstone could be de- 
tected in them. Pale human forms—but for 
the most part of exaggerated and unearthly 
proportions—arose in the Hall, and (under 
the name of Cartoons) haunted it a long 
time. Among these phantoms, several por- 
tentous shades of ancient Britons were ob- 
served, with beards in the latest German 
style. Undaunted by these accumulated 
horrors, Mr. Bull took possession of his 
haunted house—and then the dismal work 
began indeed. 

The first supernatural persecution endured 
by Mr. Bull, was the sound of a tremendous 
quantity of oaths. This was succeeded by 
the dragging of great weights about the 
house at untimely hours, accompanied with 
fearful noises, such as shrieking, yelling, 
barking, braying, crowing, coughing, fiendish 
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laughter, and the like. Mr. Bull describes \this haunted house, and which, within the 


this outery as calculated to appal the stoutest | 
heart. But, a gush of words incessantly | 
pouring forth within the hawnted premises, | 
was even more distressing still. In the dead | 
of the night, words, words, words—words of | 
landation, words of vituperation, words of | 
indignation, words of peroration, words of | 
order, words of disorder; words, words, | 
words—the same words in the same weary | 
array, of little or no meaning, over and over | 
again—resounded in the unhappy gentleman’s | 
ears. The Irish accent was very frequently | 
detectible in these dreadful ‘sounds, and Mr. | 
Bull considered it an aggravation of his 
misery. 

All this time, the strangest and wildest 
confusion reigned among the furniture. Seats 
were overturned and knocked about ; papers 
of importance that were laid upon the table, 
unaccountably disappeared ; large measures 
were brought in and Reaess ; Members of Mr. | 
Bull’s family were repeatedly thrown from 
side to side, without appearing to know that | 
they had changed sides at all; other Members | 
were absurdly hoisted from surprising dis- 
tances to foremost benches, where they tried 
to hold on tight, but couldn’t by any means 
effect it ; invisible kicks flew about with the 
utmost rapidity; the seals of Mr. Bull’s 
offices, though of some weight, were tossed 
to and fro, like shuttlecocks; and, in the 
tumult, Mr. Bull himself went bodily to the 
wall, and there remained doubled up for a con- 
siderable period. In addition to these fearful 
revels, it was found that a forest growth of 
cobweb and fungus, which in the course of 
many generations had accumulated in the 





lobbies and passages of Mr. Bull’s old house, 
supernaturally sprung up at compound inte- 
rest in the lobbies and passages of the new 
one, which were further infested by swarms 
of (supposed) unclean spirits that took refuge 
in the said growth. Thus was the house 
further haunted by what Mr. Bull calls, for 
the sake of distinction, “ Private Bills,” en- 

endering a continual gabbling and cackling 
in all the before-mentioned passages and | 
lobbies, as well as in all the smaller chambers 
or committee roomsof Mr. Bull’s mansion: and 
occasioning so much spoliation and corruption, 
and such a prodigious waste of money, that 
Mr. Bull considers himself annually impo- 
verished to the extent of many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds thereby. 

At this distressing crisis, it oceurred to 
Mr. Bull, to send the Members of his family 
(as it should be understood, his custom occa- 
Spay is) into the country, to be refreshed, 

d to get a little change. He thought that 
if the house stood empty for a short time, it 
might possibly become quieter in the interval ; | 
at any rate he knew that its condition could 
not well be worse. He therefore sentthem down 
to various boroughs and counties, and awaited | 
the result with some hope. But, now the| 
most appalling circumstance connected with ! 





dread. Not content with this, they tempted 


compass of our reading, is unparalleled in 
any similar case, developed itself with a fury 
that has reduced Mr. Bull to the confines of 
despair. 

For the time, the house itself was quiet, 
But, dismal to relate, the great mass of the 
Members of Mr. Bull’s family carried ‘the 
most terrific plagues of the house into the 
country with them, and seemed to let loose a 
legion of devils wheresoever they went. We 
will take, for the sake of clearness, the borough 
of Burningshame, and will generally recount 
what happened there, as a specimen of what 
occurred in many other places. 

A Member of Mr. Bull’s family went down 
to Burningshame, with the intention—per- 
fectly innocent in itself—of taking a pleasant 
walk over the course there, and getting his 


| friends to return him by an easy conveyance 


to Mr. Bull. But, no sooner had this gentle- 
man arrived in Burningshame, than the 
voices and words broke out in every room 
and balcony of his hotel with a vehemence 
and recklessness indescribably awful. They 
made the wildest statements ; they swore to 
the most impossible promises ; they said and 
unsaid fifty things in an hour ; they declared 
black to be white, and white to be black, 
without the least appearance of any sense of 
shame or responsibility ; and made the hair 
of the better part of the population stand on 
end. All this time, the dirtiest mud in the 
streets was found to be flying about and be- 
spattering people at a great distance. This, 
however, was not the worst ; would that it 
had been! It was but the beginning of the 
horrors. Scarcely was the town of Burning- 
shame aware of its deplorable condition when 
the Member of Mr. Bull’s family was <dis- 
covered to be haunted, night and day, by two 
evil spirits who had come down with him 
(they being usually prowling about the lobbies 
and passages of the house, and other dry | 
places), and who, under the names of an 
Attorney and a Parliamentary Agent, com- | 
mitted ravages truly diabolical. The first 
act of this infernal pair was, to throw open | 
all the public-houses, and invite ‘the people of 
Burningshame to drink themselves raving 
mad. They then compelled them, with 
banners, and with instruments of brass, and 
big drums, idiotically to parade the town, 
and fall foul of all other banners, instru- 
ments of brass, and big drums, that they met. 
In the meantime, they tortured and terrified 
all the small tradesmen, buzzed in their ears, | 
dazzled their eyes, nipped their pockets, | 
pinched their children, appeared to and 
alarmed their wives (many of them im 
the family way), broke the rest of whole 
families, and filled them with anxiety and 





the entire town, got the people to sell their 
precious souls, put red-hot money into their 
hands while they were looking another way, 
made them forswear themselves, set father 
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against son, brother against brother, friend 
against friend; and made the whole of 
Burvingshame one sty of gluttony, drunken- 
ness, avarice, lying, false-swearing, waste, 
want, ill-will, contention, and depravity. In 
short, if the Member's visit had lasted very 
long (which happily it did not) the place 
| must have become a hell upon earth for 
| several generations. And all this, these Spirits 
| did, with a wickedness peculiar to their 
| accursed state; perpetually howling that it 
| was pure and glorious, that it was free 
and independent, that it was Old England for 
| ever, and other scraps of malignant mockery. 
Matters had arrived at this pitch, not only | 
| in Burningshame, but, as already observed, in 
| an infinite variety of other places, when Mr. 
| Bull—having heard, perhaps, some rumours | 
of these disasters—recalled the various Mem- 
bers of his family to his house in town. They | 
| were no sooner assembled, than all the old | 
| noises broke out with redoubled violence ; | 
the same extraordinary confusion prevailed | 
among the furniture ; the cobweb and fungus | 
thickened with greater fecundity than before; | 
| and the multitude of spirits in the lobbies | 
| and passages bellowed, and yelled, and made | 
| a dismal noise—described to be like the | 
| opening and shutting up of heavy cases—for 
|| weeks together, 

3ut even this was not the worst. Mr. Bull | 
now found, on questioning his family, that | 
| those evil spirits, the Attorneys and the Par- 
| diamentary Agents, had obtained such strong | 
possession of many Members, that they (those | 
members of Mr, Bull’s family) stood in awe 
|| of the said spirits, and even while they pre- 
| tended to have been no parties to what the 
| spirits had done, constantly defended and 
| sided with them, and said among themselves 
| that if they carried the spirits over this bad 
| job, the spirits would return the compliment 
| bye and bye. This discovery, as may readily 
| be believed, occasioned Mr. Bull the most 
| poignant anguish, and he distractedly looked 
| about him for any means of relieving his 
| haunted house of their dreadful presence. 
An implement called a ballot box (much 
used by Mr. Bull for domestic purposes) being 
recommended as efficacious, Mr. Bull sug- 








gested to his family the expediency of trying 
it; but, so many of the Members roared out 
“ Un-English !” and were echoed in such fear- 
ful tones, and with such great gnashing of 
teeth, by the whole of the spirits in the 
passages and lobbies, that Mr. Bull (who is in 
some things of a timid disposition) abandoned 
the idea for the time, without at all knowing 
what the ery meant. 

The house is still in the fearful condition 
described, and the question with Mr. Bull is, 
What is to be done with it? Instead of 
getting better it gets worse, if possible, every 
night. Fevered by want of rest ; confused by 
the perpetual gush of words, and dragging of 
weights ; blinded by the tossings from side 


| to aide ; bewildered by the ciamour of the 
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spirits; and infected by the doings at Burn- 
ingshame and elsewhere; too many of the 
Members of Mr. Bull’s family (as Mr. Bull 
perceives with infinite regret) are beginning 
to conceive that what is truth and honor out 
of Mr. Bull’s house, is not truth and honor 
in it. That within those haunted precincts a 
gentleman may deem words all sufficient, and 
become a miserable quibbler. That the whole 
world is comprised within the haunted house 
of Mr. Bull, and that there is nothing outside 
to find him out, or call him to account. But 
this, as Mr. Bull remarks, is a delusion of 
a haunted mind; there being within his ex- 
perience (which is pretty large) a good deal 
outside—Mr. Bull thinks, quite enough to pull 
his house about his family’s ears, as soon as it 
ceases to be respected. 

This is the present state of the haunted 
house, Mr. Bull has a fine Indian property, 
which has fallen into some confusion, and 
requires good management and just steward- 
ship ; but, as he says himself, how can he pro- 
perly attend to his affairs in such an uproar ? 
His younger children stand in great need of 
education, and must be sent to school some- 
where; but how can he elear his mind to 
balance the different prospectuses of rival 
establishments in this perturbed condi- 
tion? Holy water has been tried—a pretty 
large supply having been brought from 
Ireland—but it has not the least effect, 
though it is spouted all over the floor, in 
profusion, every night. “ Then,” says Mr. 
Bull, naturally much distressed in his mind, 
“what am I to do, sir, with this house of 


imine? I can’t go on inthis way. All about 
| Burningshame and those other places is well 


know. It won’t do. I must not allow the 
Members of my family to bring disease upon 
the country on which they should bring 
health ; to load it with disgrace instead of 
honour; with their dirty hands to soil the 
national character on the most serious oc- 
casions when they come in contact with it ; 
and with their big talk to set up one 
standard of morality for themselves and 
another for the multitude. Nor must I be 
put off in this matter, for it presses. Then 
what am I to do, sir, with this house of 
mine?” 





OVER THE WATER, 


On the second of March, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four, the greater part of the popu- 
lation of Paris were assembled on the Plaine 
des Sablons, to enjoy a spectacle which was 
as yet a complete novelty to that inquisitive 
and light-hearted capital. The object of at- 
traction was nothing less than an aerostatic 
ascent, similar to that which the brothers 
Montgolfier had accomplished two years pre- 
viously at the Chateau de la Muette, To- 
wards noon the balloon was filled, and ready 
to mount in the air; beneath it was sus- 
pended a wicker car, whose humble material 
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was concealed beneath a covering of silk 
resplendent with embroidery and gold-lace. 
The aeronaut was making his final arrange- 
ments, when a pupil of the Ecole Militaire 
came forward and addressed him : 

“ Monsieur,” he said, with a foreign accent, 
“ T am here to offer myself as your travelling 
companion.” 

“T would willingly accept the honour of 
your company, young man,” replied the 
aeronaut, “but I have calculated the ascen- 
sional power of my machine to carry up only 
a single person.” 

“That is no obstacle at all; you will put 
so much less sand in the car, and I shall serve 
you as ballast.” 

“Your argument is excellent,” answered 
the aeronaut ; “but the only ballast that is 
of any use to me is ballast which I can get 
rid of, should occasion require. Nevertheless, 
if you consent to” — 

This proposition, made in a sarcastic tone, 
did not suit the young man’s notions. He 
became red in the face, nipped his brows, 
fixed his eyes on the speaker’s countenance, 
and said to him in an angry voice, “ Monsieur, 
I am determined to go.’ He then jumped 
into the car, and clung so tightly to the ropes 
of the machine, that the taffety of which the 
balloon was made, was torn in several places. 
In consequence of this accident, the ascent 
was impossible. The young man was over- 
whelmed with reproaches by the aeronaut, 
and threatened by the spectators; and his 
friends got him out of the way as quickly as 
they could, in spite of his resistance. The 
adventurer thus prevented from ascending 
was Jean Pierre Blanchard, who was making 
his début; the young man who displayed such 
despotic wilfulness, and such bold imprudence, 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, then a pupil at the 
Ecole Militaire of Paris. M. the Chevalier | 
de Keralio, one of the inspectors, ordered 
him to be put under arrest, as a punishment 
for playing so wild a prank. Blanchard, 
discouraged by such an unlucky beginning, 
and yielding to the earnest request of a 
London medical man of the name of Burton, 
went over to England, where he soon formed 
an intimate friendship with the Italian Lu- 
nardi and with the English Doctor Jefferies, 
who, after Montgolfier had made his experi- 
ments founded on Priestley’s pneumatic data, 
had devoted themselves in common to the 
study of aerostatic science. 

On the fifteenth of the same month, seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-four, Lunardi made 
another ascent at Moorfields. Blanchard and 
Jefferies were to have accompanied him on 
this agiigl journey; but the former was 
seized yj,%&'so violent a fever, that he was | 
obliged’ to keep his bed. Dr. Jefferies, yield- | 
ing to the entreaties of his wife, his children, | 
and his friends, who were alarmed at the risk 
of life to which he was exposing himself, | 





consented, most unwillingly, to refrain from | 
joining the expedition, which was perfectly 


(Conducted by 
successful, Lunardi ascended to a very con- 
siderable altitude, and alighted without acej- 
dent at the end of a couple of hours, about 
eight miles from the spot from which he had 
started. Blanchard, however, in his turn made 
an ascent from London a few days afterwards 
with Mr. Sheldon. 

The consequence of these successful results 
was to redouble the taste of the three friends 
for aerostatic experiments. Having been in- 
formed that Pilatre de Rozier, and Romain, 
had proposed to traverse the Straits of Dover 
by means of a balloon, they were seized with 
the desire of achieving such an exploit, and 
set to work to rob the two French aeronauts 
of the merit of priority, if possible. Romain, 
who was already famous as a balloon-maker, 
possessed the secret of rendering taffety im- 
permeable. When he arrived at Boulogne 
on the twentieth of December, Lunardi went 
to him under a false name, and offered to 
purchase his secret, representing himself asa 
simple amateur anxious for information ; but 
all his endeavours to become acquainted with 
Romain’s methods and process were in vain, 
Meanwhile Pilatre, who was also at Boulogne, 
learnt the news of the preparations which 
Blanchard was making on the other side of 
the Channel. He became alarmed, and 
hastened to Dover. He consoled himselt 
with a delusive hope, in consequence of the 
bad state of the machine prepared in England, 
and the labour necessary for its completion. 
His anxiety was at an end; he recrossed the 
Channel, and immediately proceeded to Paris, 
to hurry on the fini:hing of the balloon which 
was to bear him, as. ‘ought, triumphantly 
over the Strait. But Blanchard was still 
more expeditious ; for, having made an ascent 
from London with Mr. Sheldon on the twenty- 
fifth of December, his apparatus was ready, 
and wooden supports to receive it were raised 
in the court of Dover Castle. The entire 
skill and talent of the town was generously 
volunteered to aid the departure, which was 
fixed to take place on the first of January, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-five. 

It had been agreed that Blanchard and 
Jefferies should perform the ascent alone, 
and that Lunardi should pass over to the 
French coast to receive them. On the twenty- 
eighth of December, accompanied by Lord 
Castelmain and several other eminent persons, 
he arrived at Calais, and remained there 
himself; but his travelling companions took 


up different positions, posting themselves at 


intervals from Boulogne to beyond Oye. Lord 
Castelmain installed himself at Wissant, with 
half a score persons. An inhabitant of the 
village is said still to possess the telescope 
which his lordship left as a souvenir at the 
inn where he staid. Mr. Sadler, a rich 
London amateur, had also projected a similar 
enterprise. He arrived at Dover towards the 
end of the month; but his balloon having 
been injured during the journey, he returned 
to London to have it repaired. “Subsequently, 
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| Jefferies, he abandoned his project. 

The first of January having been fixed for 
the departure of the aeronauts, a splendid 
entertainment, graced by the presence of Lord 
Chatham and the Mayors of Dover and 
Canterbury, was given to them the day before. 
Blanchard and Jefferies wisely refused to 
respond to the numerous healths that were 
drunk to them in any stronger liquor than 
water. After this banquet—which was pro- 
tracted till the then late hour of nine o’clock 
at night—some experienced sailors were sum- 
moned, and they unanimously declared their 
belief that the east wind, then blowing 
steadily, would continue. Their prediction 
turned out to be accurate. At break of day, 
on the first of January,some pilot balloons 
that had been purposely launched, were 
rapidly carried away in the anticipated direc- 
tion. It was impossible, therefore, for the 
ascent to take place. The same thing oc- 
curred every following day till the seventh, 

when, at two in the morning, the wind shifted 
to a favourable quarter, by blowing from 
north to south, with a few slight oscillations 
to the south-west. 

As soon as M. Blanchard had determined 
to start, he called all his workmen (it was 
then five in the morning) and ordered them 
instantly to repair to the spot. When they 
were assembled, he launched another small 
fire-balloon, which went off in the direction of 
Calais. M. Blanchard, in a loud and firm 
voice, announced to the Governor of the 
Castle that, as the wind was favourable, he 
was preparing to take his departure. In 
order to give notice to the inhabitants, the 
Governor ordered three cannons to be fired at 
half-past eight. The whole population of 
Dover, together with a great number of 
strangers, who had purposely come from the 
neighbouring towns within the few preceding 
days, thronged down to the water’s side. 

At ten o’clock, Blanchard and his com- 
panion made their last preparations, by 
testing once more the strength of the cordage, 
which formed the net containing the balloon 
and suspending the car, and by proving, by 
compression, the whole and safe condition of 
the balloon itself. In the car, there were 
placed, in two rows, nine little bags filled with 
sand, a bladder containing letters, another 
bladder filled with rum, and a third with 
wine, fifteen sea-biscuits, a barometer, a ther- 
mometer, a compass, a little two-pronged 
hook, having in some degree the form of an 
anchor, a telescope, a whistle, two short cloaks 
{one of them lined with fur), and lastly two 
magnificent flags emblazoned with the arms 
of France and England. The weight of these 
various objects, together with that of the 
sand, amounted to forty-five pounds; and 
that of the aeronauts, with their clothing, to 
two hundred and forty-nine pounds. The car 
was therefore laden with two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds, 
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not being able to forestal Blanchard and | 
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It was a quarter past twelve when M, 
Blanchard, perceiving that the balloon would 
soon be filled with gas, yielded to the Governor 
the honour of dispatching the messenger 
balloon. The aeronauts then lunched with 
the authorities of the Castle, the Mayor, and 
the principal inhabitants of the town. Their 
repast ended, they proceeded to the place of 
departure, in the midst of a crowd of inquisi- 
tive spectators. There, a touching scene 
occurred. Dr. Jefferies’ eldest child, a girl 
thirteen years of age, threw herself weeping 
on her father’s neck, with the hope of pre- 
venting him from starting. Mrs. Jefferies, 
|also, entreated her husband to remain, with 
every mark of utter despair. These ladies 
might make a display of affection, but they 
by no means gave evidence of their good sense 
or judgment. A man on the eve of a hazard- 
ous expedition—and there are hazardous 
expeditions which must be executed, if the 
whole human race is not a crowd of cowards 
—a man starting on a service of danger 
requires more judicious and self-denying 
marks of attachment than were so unwisely 
evinced on the present occasion. Jefferies 
himself, overcome by such a strong appeal to 
his feelings, could not help bursting into tears, 
although he endeavoured, by words of en- 
cosragement, to dissipate the fears of his 
wife and children. The distressed and dis- 
tressing females were at length led away into 
the apartment of the Governor of the Cinque 
Ports, where the utmost attention was paid 
them, and encouragement given, by assuring 
them of their relative’s probable success, in 
spite of their exaggerated terrors. 

Two vessels had started from the port or 
Dover, with orders to follow the course ot 
the bailoon to the opposite coast, in order to 
afford assistance to the aeronauts, in case of 
their falling into the sea. The precaution 
was certainly a prudent one ; but if any acci- 
dent had happened, it would probably have 
proved a useless measure. Each of these 
vessels carried eight picked men belonging to 
the port, and a lieutenant of the navy. 
Several other private vessels, having on board 
a great number of anxious beholders, set sail 
at the same time. At one o’clock precisely, 
Jefferies entered the car, where Blanchard 
had preceded him, and sat down on the rope 
which served for a seat. 

The two aeronauts were dressed alike, in a 
sort of brown woollen slop, waistcoat of the 
same material, knitted drawers covering the 
feet, and tight ancle-boots. They both wore 
leather gloves, and a scarlet woollen com- 
forter twisted several times round their necks, 
Blanchard had a cap of light grey plush, 
covering his ears; Jefferies a thick sailor’s 
cap. He also wore a tight girdle of silk, to 
which were fastened his watch and _ his 
handkerchief, and beneath which the form 
of his favourite snuff-box was evidently appa- 
rent, 

Blanchard, in the most decided tone of 
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voice, then gave the order for starting. He 
waved his hand to the numerous spectators 
who encircled the apparatus. The balloon, | 
when freed at last from its fastenings, oscil- 
lated feebly with a tendency to sink; but 
Blanchard altered the balance of power by 
getting rid of two bags of ballast, and the 
machine immediately made a movement of'| 
ascent. Till the last and actual start was 
made, all kept silence, and anxiety was) 
stamped on every countenance; but the | 
balloon had searcely risen from the earth before 
there burst forth the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and every demonstration of joy which 
the excitement of the moment could suggest. 
Tt was, in reality, a most interesting spectacle 
to behold the two undaunted adventurers 
hovering in mid air over the immense surface 
ofthe waters. Witnessing from afar the delight 
of which they were themselves the cause, they | 
bade farewell to the multitude by waving | 
their flags, in order both to reassure the spec- 
tators, and to testify their gratitude for the 
prolonged shouts of approbation whose dis- 
tant murmur reached their ears. 





The actual ascent was made at a quarter 
past one, At forty minutes past one, the balloon 
was at a prodigious elevation towards the 
south-west. In spite of the clearness of the 
atmosphere, it only looked like a black point | 
in the sky. A few minutes afterwards, it was | 
seen to descend, and then to disappear. The | 
spectators could not help uttering a ery of| 
alarm, which was repeated by Mrs. Jefferies 
in the accent of the most despairing sorrow. 
She had taken her position, with several 
friends, on the platform of the northern 
tower of the Castle. But the greatest joy 
was soon manifested, when the balloon rose 
again in the air, and resumed its horizontal 
progress with astonishing steadiness. Those 
persons who were provided with telescopes, 
could distinctly perceive that the aeronauts 
were throwing out ballast ; one observer even 
declared (and the fact was subsequently con- 
firmed), that they had lightened themselves 
by casting off their waistcoats. 

Jefferies’ letter, inserted in the Annual 
Register for seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five, gives the most interesting particulars 
respecting the course of the balloon, and the 





impressions experienced by the travellers. In 
this letter Jefferies styles Blanchard “ his 
noble little captain,” and mentions the recep- 
tion he met with from M. Brounot of 
Hardinghem, and the family of M. Mouron 
of Calais. Colin Mackenzie’s One Thousand 
Experiments in Chemistry also gives a com- 
plete account of the passage, considered in an 
aerostatic point of view. 

+ It was guessed that they had reached the 
Continent at a quarter after three ; and it was 
judged, as far as it was possible to determine 
from so great a distance, that they were over 
Cape Blanez, more in the direction of Boulogne 
than of Calais, The balloon had scarcely been 
| perceived from the French coast, when all the 
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inhabitants of Calais were on foot, to enjoy 
so extraordinary aspectacle. A great number 
of boats full of inquisitive persons, and half-a- 
seore fishing-boats, left the port and dispersed 


| themselves on the sea to the extent of a 


couple of leagues. At Calais, as well as at 


| Dover, public enthusiasm had been wrought 


to its highest pitch. Every child that ran 
through the streets launched a little paper 
balloon. The mode des aerostats became so 
much the rage, that the device of a balloon 
entered into jewellery, toys, and ornaments of 
every description. The journals of the day 
took great interest in aerostatic experiments, 
They are full of details of balloon ascents, 
which, from that time, were successively per- 
formed on every spot of the civilised globe, 
Next to political matters, which already 
began to weigh heavily on men’s minds, 
ballooning was the fashion of the epoch, and 
the principal subject to engross attention, 
Among other compilations of the time, the 
Mémoires Secrets of Bachaumont are full of 
circumstantial details of the mnumeroug 
aerostatic attempts which signalised the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

The instant when Blanchard’s balloon over- 
hung the land, several cannon of large 
calibre, as had been agreed, were fired from 
Fort Rouge, to give notice of its safe arnival 
on the Continent. The sound was distinctly 
heard at Dover, where the whole town was 
in a state of festivity. From that moment 
Mrs. Jefferies and her daughter were in the 
highest spirits. They were conducted to the 
residence of the Mayor, where they received 
the compliments and congratulations of the 
principal persons of the place. The band of 
the garrison came and played during a couple 
of hours before the house. 

At five-and-twenty minutes after three, 
the aeronauts alighted on the ground with- 
out the slightest accident, on the borders of 
the Forest of Guines, not far from the village 
of Campagne. The balloon remained sus- 
pended between a couple of oaks, and the 
travellers were obliged to get out of their car 
by the aid of the branches. Two little boys, 
twelve years of age, were the only witnesses 
of the balloon’s descent ; and they were so 
frightened that they ran away, screaming 
terribly. Some inhabitants of the village, 
two of whom were women, immediately re- 
paired to the spot, and volunteered their 
assistance to the new arrivals, who were 
suffering severely from cold. They were 
taken to the nearest house, occupied by ona 
Sieur Pollet, where a great fire was lighted 
to warm them. Blanchard was famished 
with hunger. They boiled him half-a-dozea 
eggs, but he ate only a couple of them, 
Jefferies complained of his stomach, and 
asked for a little brandy; they went and 
fetched some for him, and he drank it ina 
cup of hot water. It was noticed that in less 
than a quarter of an hour, he teok more than 
twenty pinches of snuff. 
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The excitement of these bold men, on|at the Hotel de Ville; Blanchard and hig 
alighting on the ground, was so great that, | fellow-traveller went there in procession, 
after having embraced each other, Jefferies | Before sitting down to table Blanchard re- 
shouted out, as if he were addressing a crowd | ceived a gold box, on the lid of which was 
that was jealous of the success of the ex-|engraved a correct representation of the 
| pedition, “Oh, look, look! you have now | balloon, and containing the documents neces- 
| standing before you the two most celebrated | sary to constitute him a citizen of Calais, It 
| men in all France and England!” “The/|had been intended to offer the same tribute 
| most celebrated men in the whole world!” | to Jefferies, but in consequence of his being 
added Blanchard, who was just as enthu-|a foreigner, longer formalities were necessary ; 
siastically vain as his companion, Jefferies | and great regret was expressed at their in- 
| afterwards langhed heartily about this| ability to do him the same honour as his 
| harangue, which was uttered in a place where | companion. On a shield conspicuously placed 
the trees were his only auditors. He justified|in the dining-room were verses propheti¢ 
it however, by recalling to mind that the|of the future union of France and England, 
English newspapers, which had tried to| which subsequent events sadly contradicted. 
disgust him by overwhelming him with| During the dinner a Calais painter caught 
| ridicule, had styled him the new Don Quixote | the features of Blanchard ; at the ball in the 

de la Manche; and that a certain Mollien| evening the portrait was displayed, accom- 
| had written a pamphlet, in which he treated| panied by a complimentary stanza. The 
| the aeronauts as a couple of madmen, and|news of the extraordinary voyage excited 
| proclaimed the impossibility of crossing the | the greatest curiosity in the capital. The 
| Channel by means of a balloon. queen was playing cards when she first heard 
| Blanchard and Jefferies were soon visited|of the event; she laid down a stake on 
| by the officials of the place, and by a gentle-| Blanchard’s account, and won a considerable 

man who took them to his chfiteau at Har-|sum of money, which was duly paid to him a 
| dinghem. ‘Then came deputations to con-|few days after his arrival at Paris. On the 

gratulate them on the success of their perilous | sixteenth he dined with the Baron de Breteuil, 
| voyage, in the name of the population of|then minister, who announced to him that 
| Calais. At eleven o’clock they were con-|the king had granted him a pension of twelve 
| ducted to Calais in a carriage and six, which | hundred francs, and a gratification of twelve 

the authorities had sent to fetch them. When/thousand. Both the aeronauts met with the 
| they entered the town at half past one on the | most flattering reception from all the dis- 
| morning of the eighth, they found the in-| tinguished persons of the eapital, though the 
| habitants lining the streets through which | Frenchman, it must be owned, met with more 
| they passed, and crying “ Vive le roc / Viwent|than his fair proportionate share of favour. 
| les voyageurs ueriens /”—“ Long live the king ! | The flags which they had waved whilst cross- 
Long live the aerial travellers!” Next day|ing the Channel, were placed in the salle of 
Lunardi and Castelmain rejoined them; but|the Académie des Sciences, The Duc de 
the two observers who had posted themselves | Chartres, afterwards Louis Philippe, pre- 
at Oye were less fortunate. Believing that| sented Blanchard with a snuff-box enric 
the balloon had landed at Ardruick, or at| with diamonds. Among other strange events 
Ardres, they went on in that direction. The|of that monarch’s life, he had himself made a 
| same evening they learned the actual place} balloon aseent the previous year with the 
| of descent: but the darkness of the night, | brothers Robert, being then only eleven years 
| and the libations which they had made along! of age. 
| the road, prevented them from remounting| Considerable bets had been laid in England 
their horses; and it was not till the next| for and against the success of the enterprise. 
morning at day-break that they started from | Lord Chatham, who won £1000 im that way, 
the basse-ville of Ardrves, They intended to] offered Jefferies and Blanchard to devote it 
proceed to Guines; but the information whieh|to other aerostatie experiments. Jefferies’ 
| they received on the road from the driver of| declining health compelled him to refuse the 

the St. Omer diligence caused them to make | offer ; but Blanchard, in his love for his fa- 
for Calais, where they arrived at nine o’clock, | vourite science, gladly accepted it. Retarnin 
and found their friends installed at the house|to Calais, he took his departure for England 
of M. Mouron, one of the municipal body. on the twenty-first of February, and made an 

Tn the morning the Freneb flag was fixed|ascent from London, with Mademoiselle 
over the door of their lodgings, the flag of] Simonis of Paris, the first Frenchwoman who 
the town was raised on the towers, and every | went up in a balloon, though not the first of 
vessel in the port, whether native or foreign, | her sex who had done so; for an Englishwo- 
dressed itself in gala trim. Cannon were|man of the name of Tible had preceded her. 
fired, and all the bells in the town were rung.| Blanchard presented the town of Calais 
The municipal body, and the two regiments] with the balloon with which he crossed the 
composing the garrison, ealled on the strangers] strait. The car is still in the Museum there. 
at ten o'clock, to congratulate them, and] The magistrates granted him a purse of three 
present them with the “town wine” in an] thousand francs, and a life annuity of six 


enamelled cup. A dinner had been prepared! hundred, which was regularly paid him til | 
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the Revolution. The balloon was at first ex- | 


hibited in the church, but afterwards 
transferred to the Hotel de Ville. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Guines voted the erection 


of a stone column to mark the spot in the | 


forest where the balloon fell. It was inau- 
gurated with great pomp by the civil and mi- 


litary authorities of Calais and Guines, and | 


bore a Latin inscription, recording the fact in 
due form, and usual unintelligibility. The 
inscription is now gone; the Revolution, 
which swept so many things away, having 
made free with that likewise. The column 
still remains, and serves as an admirable 
point of rendezvous for the schoolboys of 
Guines, when they get a day’s holiday. 

From London, Blanchard went to Holland, 
where he made several ascents. 
through Calais to go to Paris, he was con- 
ducted in procession to Guines, on the twenty- 
third of July. There, on beholding the 
monument erected to commemorate his aerial 
transit, he exclaimed, in the enthusiasm of 
his gratitude, as he addressed the inhabitants 
of Guines, “Thanks to God, and to you, Mes- 
sieurs, I no longer fear either ridicule or 
ealumny. It would require fifty thousand 
reams of libels heaped together, to hide this 
column on every side!” 

James Jefferies was born at London. He 
died there in one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight, of a pulmonary complaint, 
at the age of twenty-nine. Jean Pierre 
Blanchard was born at Petit-Andely in Nor- 
mandy, in one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-three. He applied himself to mechanics 
at an early age, and had always been haunted 
with the idea of mounting in the atmosphere. 
After having made many different kinds of 
apparatus which were unsuccessful, he at- 
tached himself to Montgolfier’s system, flat- 
tering himself that he should be able to guide 
his balloons at pleasure. His first attempts 
were made with a balloon to which he had 
fitted wings. Although his efforts. were un- 
availing, he still persisted in his idea. He 
modified his machinery in all kinds of ways, 
remaining, after all, as unlucky as ever. By 
the advice of Blanchard and Carnot, the 
Ecole des Aérostiers was established at Meu- 
don, in one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-three, under the direction of Conté; 
and on the field of battle of Fleurus, in one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, bal- 
looning was first applied to military purposes. 
A balloon, from which the movements of the 
enemy were watched, hovered over the two 
armies, and decided the victory in favour of 
the French. Sous-chef de brigade Coutel, and 
the engineer Bureau de Pussy, were in the car. 

Blanchard made balloon ascents in France, 
England, Amrrica, Germany, and Holland. 
His most extraordinary one was performed at 
Rouen, where, on the fifteenth of August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-eight, he as- 
cended, taking sixteen persons with him. In 
February, eighteen hundred and eight, having 


Passing | 








made his sixty-sixth ascent near the Hague, 
he fell from a considerable height. By the 
orders of Louis Bonaparte, then King of 


| Holland, he received every attention which 


his condition demanded. The care bestowed 
on him temporarily restored him ; but, on 
reaching France, he fell into a hopeless state, 
and died at Paris, on the seventh of March, 
eighteen hundred and nine, leaving nothing 
but debts behind him, after having received 
immense sums of money. In seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight he made a claim upon 
the Council of Five Hundred for the arrears 
of the pension which had been granted him 
by the old Government ; but his demand was 
ineffectual. He was then obliged to have 
recourse to his friends for the means of living, 
He was an unscientific and illiterate man, 
speaking his own language incorrectly, and 
ignorant of orthography. He left. no docu- 
ments except a few prospectuses, and an 
account, in twelve pages quarto, of his ascent 
at Nantes in eighteen hundred. In this work 
he assumes the titles of “ Adoptive Citizen of 
the principal towns in the two worlds,” 
“ Honorary member of many foreign Acade- 
mies,” and “ Aerial pensioner of the French 
Republic.” 

Blanchard married, in seventeen hundred 
and ninety-five, Marie-Madeleine-Sophie 
Arnaut, born at Trois-Canons, near La 
Rochelle, who became as famous an aeronaut 
as her husband himself, Her deplorable end 
is well known. She ascended from the Tivoli 
Gardens on the sixth of July, eighteen hundred 
and nineteen, at ten o’clock at night, in an 
illuminated car, from-which fireworks were 
suspended. The balloon caught fire, and the 
unfortunate creature was precipitated from 
an immense height upon the roof of a house. 
Every assistance was rendered her, but she 
died ten minutes afterwards. It was the 
sixty-seventh ascent Madame Blanchard had 
made. The jug goes often to the well, but 
is pretty sure to get cracked at last. 


SIR JOHN BARLEYCORN AT HOME. 


“How long, O scribe!” I expect to hear 
an indignant public in a Catilinian manner 
exclaim, when the subject matter of this 
article is palpable to its gaze—* how long, 
O writer, is our propriety to be offended, our 
sensibility shocked, our gentility disregarded 
by your irreverent and incorrigible recurrence 
to the vulgar subject of beer? Have you 
no shame—no reticence, no sense of decorum, 
no respect for your superiors? If you had 
lived a hundred years ago and in Grub Street, 
you would have starved; unless, indeed, 


| you had secured the friendship of Mr. Thrale. 


If you were a Chinese literato, His Celestiality 
would bamboo you to death; if you had 
been one of Tippoo Saib’s moonshees, he 
would have decapitated you; one of Sultan 
Mahmoud’s poets, you would have been 


bowstrung. Be grateful then that you live 
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in the nineteenth century, under the merciful 


dispensation. Of wise and humane laws and 
increasing’ ¢iyilisation. Be thankful for the 
leniency ich renders your immediate in- 
carceration and deportation beyond sea 
illegal ; and for that sagacious discretionary 
power placed in the hands (and eyes) of all 
| elasses of readers who, if they do not like 
| your subject matter, need not read what you 
| write.” 

| In sooth I am almost ashamed, and am 
| reluctant, and hang back, and blush—if one 
can blush in pen and ink—now that (a 
| portion of my task being accomplished and 
| the houses and drinkers for a time disposed 
of) it becomes my bounden duty to treat of 
| beer itself. So I am fain to take heart, and 
| gird up my loins to the task, catching at, 
nervously, an additional, though fragile, con- 
| solation, that my subject is, at least, not a 
| dry one. 

It is my present purpose to relate to you 
the particulars of a visit I paid not many 
| weeks past, to a very worthy knight, a friend 
of mine, whose family has enjoyed great 
| fame and consideration in the English country 
| for upwards of five hundred years—Sir John 
Barleycorn. 
| This knight, though he has never aspired 

to any grade superior to that which his 
| equestrian spurs confer on him, has been, 
time out of mind, the boon companion of 
| emperors and monarchs; yet, with a wise 
| magnanimity, he hath not, at the same time, 


| disdained to enliven the leisure moments of 


| clowns and churls—yea, down even unto 
| vagrants and Abraham-men, One of Sir 
John’s panegyrists sings— 
“ The Beggar who begges 
Without any legges, 
And scarcely a rag on his bodye to veile, 
Talks of princes and kynges 
And all these fine thynges, 
When once he has hold of a tankard of ale.” 


Ale being, indeed, the article for the con- 
fection of which and his many convivial 
qualities, Sir John hath, in times both 
ancient and modern, been principally cele- 
brated. So ‘highly esteemed was his ale 
of old, that another poetic eulogisor of 
our knight, in reverent station no less 
than a bishop, hath declared—as we pre- 
viously set forth—his willingness that both 
his outward back and side should “ go bare, 
go bare,” provided that his inner man were 
irrigated with a sufficiency of “jolly good ale 
and old.” And in our own days there have 
not been wanting bards erithusiastic in 
sounding the praises of Sir John Barleycorn 
and his ale, from him that writ the affectionate 
strophe commencing with “Oh, brown beer, 
thou art my darling,” to that other lapwing 
of Parnassus, the democratic admirer of Sir 
John, who, in his lay, calls down fierce male- 
dictions on those who would attempt “ to rob 
u poor man of his beer.” 
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It was with an honest pride that Sir John 
(a burly, red-faced, honest-looking country 
gentleman, in a full suit of brown and silver, 
with a wig of delightful whiteness) discoursed 
to me of these matters, when last stopping in 
town, at the coffee-house where he enter- 
tained me. “Yes,” he said, “I and my 
ancestors have seen fine days, I can tell you. 
We have entertained more kings, crowned 
and discrowned, than Monsieur Voltaire’s 
Candide ever saw supping together at the 
Carnival of Venice. My father was a 
favourite (and rivalled it sharply with Prince 
Potemkin too) with Catherine of Russia. 
The Polish nobles delighted in him, and the 
Muscovite Boyards literally drank up his 
words. Nor was he less considered here in 
England. Queen Bess honoured my great 
grandfather ; and it was with a foaming 
tankard of my great uncle’s October brew 
that the serving-man soused Sir Walter 
Raleigh when, surprising him smoking a pipe 
of tobacco he, the servitor, thought his master 
to be afire. Down where I dwell the monks 
of the old abbey frequently chose their cellarer 
for abbot, so high a respect had they for even 
those remotely connected with the Barley- 
corns. But we have seen in our time evil 
days. We have been vilified, scandalised, 
made responsible for all the evils which an 
indiscriminate and immoderate use of our good 

ifts may bring upon intemperate persons. 

he last Sir John was indicted and tried for 
his life at Glasgow by a temperance poet ; 
and had he not put himself upon his country 
and proved beyond a doubt that none of the 
genuine Barleycorns ever meant harm to the 
people of Scotland ; but that it was an idle, in- 
temperate, deboshed fellow, smelling terribly 
of peat smoke—one Usquebagh, who had 
formed an illicit alliance with a cast-off 
hussey of the Malt family—that had, through 
them, endeavoured to bring the Barleycorns 
to shame ; had he not done this it would have 
gone hard with him. You may see the 
report of the case now in a Scotch poem, 
called The Trial of Sir John Barleycorn. 
I myself, as harmless a man (though I say it) 
as ever broke bread, have been treated in 
these latter days as something very little 
better than a murderer, a male Brinvilliers, 
and my ale as a sort of agua tofana. *Twasa 
French chemist did me this turn, thinking to 
annihilate me. You shall take coach with 
me to-morrow, and we will go to my ancestral 
seat, where the principal branch of our 
family hath had their habitat since Harry the 
Eighth’s time. Sir, you shall do John 
Barleycorn the honour of a visit at his poor 
house at Burton-on TRENT.” 

Whereupon this jovial knight (he should 
be a baronet, for his title is hereditary, but 
he stoutly disclaims the bloody hand, and 
writes himself simple egues) called for t’other 
flaggon ; which, being discussed, he paid the 
reckoning, and appointing a rendezvous for 
the morrow, swaggered off to bed, humming 
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Bishop Still’s old air. *Tis said he sleeps in 
a beer-barrel, and washes himself in the 
morning by turning the tap of a full cask of 
Burton ale over his face and hands; but that 
is no business of mine. 

“ Burton-on-Trent,” Sir John vouchsafed 
to tell me, whiling away the time, as we rolled 
along the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, Birmingham-ward, “ has been celebrated 
for beer and breweries for many hundred 
years. Old Doctor Plot, in his Staffordshire 
Natural History, mentions the celebrity of 
Burton-on-Trent for malting. The great 
Parliamentary general, my Lord Essex (a 
worthy nobleman, but on the wrong side), 
writing in sixteen hundred and forty-four on 
the subject of a garrison to be placed in 
Burton, says, that the inhabitants were 
“ chiefly clothiers and maltsters.” Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to Burton and its brewers in 
Ivanhoe. Sir Oswald Mosely, in his History 
of Tutbury Castle, tells us that the intelligence 
of the Babington conspiracy was conveyed to 
Queen Mary Stuart, while a prisoner in 
Tutbury Castle, by a brewer at Burton. 
Who knows but that the Scots Queen may 
have been kept in knowledge of the progress 
of the plot for her deliverance by treasonable 
documents wrapped round the bungs of the 
ale-casks ? Doctor Shaw adverts to the Burton 
breweries as famous and flourishing in seven- 
teen hundred and twenty; and the records 
of our house show that the founder of that 
branch thereof, now managed by two well- 
known firms, was in extensive commercial 
communication with Russia, Poland, and the 
Danubian provinces—all great consumers of 
the sweet strong ale of Burton—early in the 
reign of George the Second. Yet, in Eng- 
land,” resumed Sir John, taking breath, and 
murmuring something against confounded 
railways and in favour of a cool tankard, 
“the celebrity of the Burton beers was almost 
purely local till within late years. The 
Burton Barleycorns sent but little of their 
wares to London, The Peacock in Gray’s Inn 
Lane is mentioned by Doctor Shaw (seventeen 
hundred and thirty-eight) as the first Burton- 
ale house. To be sure, there were in those 
days only packhorse roads to London. There 
are people alive now in Burton who can 
remember to have heard their mothers tell 
of the first construction of the roads to the 
neighbouring towns.” 

Swiftly the rapid steam-serpent bore us 
towards the home of beer ; and my travelling 
companion told me long stories of the hercu- 
lean labours of the brewers, whom he liked to 
consider as the Barleycorn intendants or 
stewards ; how ene of them and the Russian 
ministry fell in and fell out; and how he 
put his trust in princes, and was deceived 
accordingly. 

“ But respecting pale ale,” I asked—* pale 
ale—bitter ale. The delight and solace of| 
the Indian subaltern in his fuming bungalow; | 
the worthy rival of brandy pawnee; the! 
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dvink without which no tidlin can: be .com.- 
plete, no journey by dawk possible: the 
favourite drink here in England of ‘lord and 
bagman, duchess and nurse; the’ much ad- 
mired tonic for invalids and persons of weak 
interiors ?” 

“T'll tell you. While in London in eighteen 
hundred and twenty-two, one of my brewers 
was dining with an East Indian director, and 
was talking with some despondency of his 
trade anxieties :— 

“¢Why don’t you try the India Trade ?’ 
asked the director. 

“¢Don’t know of it.’ 

“Leave the cold countries: try the hot, 
Why not brew India beer?’ The director 
rang the bell, and ordered his butler to bring 
a bottle of India Ale which had been to India 
and back. Sir John Barleycorn’s represent- 


ative tasted it. Went home. The director | 


sent him a dozen of the beer by coach. The 


brewer took counsel with Ais head brewer, a | 
practical hard-headed man, the hereditary | 
maltster of the firm. They held a solemn | 


council with locked doors, and the result 
was that the first mash of the East India 


Pale Ale, of which more than ten thousand | 
hogsheads are now shipped off annually to the | 


three presidencies, was brewed in a tea-pot. 
“There, sir,” concluded Sir John. “That’s 
the true legend of pale'ale. Not so interest- 


ing perchance as the tradition concerning the | 
discovery of roast pig in China, the invention | 


of grog, or the first preparation of pickled 
herrings by the Dutch. There is nothing 
new under the sun, and there can be no doubt 
that bitter ale was well known to the ancient 


Hebrews, as the editor of Notes and Queries | 


will tell you. But here’s Tamworth.” 
We traversed a yard as thickly strewed 


with empty barrels as Woolwich dockyard is | 
with empty cannons; but a peaceful arsenal | 


—a field of drink and not of death. There 
were lounging or working about the yard 
sundry big draymen, selected, as draymen 
should be, for their size and strength; 
all possessing a curious family resemblance 
to their cousins-german the Barclay and 
Perkins, and Truman and Hanbury men in 
London, They were backing horses, and 
performing curious feats with drays, and top- 
pling full casks about like gigantic ninepins, 
with such ease and such grave and immoveable 
countenances that I could not help thinking 
of the goblin players for whom Rip Van 
Winkle set up the pins that very long night 
on the Catskill Mountains ; or of those other 
players whose skittle-ground was on the 
Hartz in Germany, and who had Frederic 
Barbarossa for their president. We mounted 
a steep flight of stairs, into a large apart- 
ment and watched the sacks of malt being 
slowly hoisted up by a crane through the 
window. 

The malt is first weighed, then sifted ina 
hopper with a double screen; then, beimg 
precipitated up a curious contrivance called a 
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“ Jacob’s ladder,” is erushed between a series 
of rollers like a dredging machine. And by 
“crushing,” Sir John took particular care to 
inform me, he did not mean “smashing.” 
The corporeal integrity of the barleycorn is 
preserved ; not intact, but by being with its 
germinatory offshoots “starred,” turned inside 
out as it were, but still collapsible to its 
original dimensions. Crushed, this malt 
passes into a long trough, and is pushed by 
an Archimedian screw from hopper to hopper 
(each lined with zine, and looking like a floury 
Erebus), amidst clouds of minute farinaceous 
particles which got down my throat and into 
my eyes, and set me sneezing and coughing 
uproariously, These different hoppers come 
down into, and are all feeders of the great 
mash-tub in the room below. I descended a 
staircase into this mashing hall; and, as soon 
as my eyes (scarcely quit yet from the floury 
simoom) had recovered from the blinding and 
scalding effects of the clouds of steam, I gazed 
around, Vessels resembling washing-tubs on 
a Megatherian scale met my eyes on all sides. 
These tubs are mash-tubs, each of which will 
hold one hundred quarters of ma t ; each large 
copper has a capacity for three .undred and 
seventy barrels ; and in them the malt (sup- 
plied from the hoppers above) is mashed 
into a gruel thick and slab—the hot water 
being first let in—mashed by huge sails or 
paddles working with a circular motion, with 
huge velocity, yet capable of being stopped in | 
a moment—until the starchy matter in the 
malt is by heat, and moisture, and motion, 
converted into Wort—the wort we have | 
been all so familiar with in our young days 
when home-brewing took place; and for fur- 
tively consuming which (hot, sweet, and 
weak) from half-pint mugs, our youthful ears 
have been frequently boxed. ‘There is one 
monster tub here, Sir John told me, whose 
feeder will be put in requisition to supply 
three thousand barrels or ninety-six thousand 
gallons of ale, the amount of one single order. 
i remark here, on the authority of the Bar- 
leycorn knight, that “light beers” do not 
require a “stiff mash ;” that every hundred 
quarters of malt take upon an average seven 
hours-and-a-half mashing; and that in the 
brewery we are now surveying there can be 
mashed in the Barleycorn interest as much 
as fifteen hundred quarters a week. The 
several minor details, relative to the exact 
proportions of water, temperature, and other 
niceties, would not, I opine, be in any way 


| upon which Sir John chuckl 





interesting to the general reader; there are 
besides slight points of trade skill and trade 
experience, which are closely kept Burton 
secrets 

After a passing glance at a giant coal- 
scuttle in the mash-room we went into the 
chamber of the hop coppers ; where, in huge 
vessels of that rubicund metal, the hops are 
busily boiling with the wort. These boil 
together for a stated time; and then the 
boiling liquor comes down into a gigantic 


strainer. The hops left at top are pressed 
and sold for manure ; the Excise interfering, 
and prying, and thwarting the brewers 
through the whole process. From this strainer 
the liquor (now become a sort of inert beer, 
possessing flavour but not body, bitterness 
without ,pungency,) is drawn by a pro- 
digious arterial process of pipes into the next 
important stage in its career, the cooling- 
room. And I may mention that, while 
bending over the hop coppers, and watching 
the bare-armed perspiring men stirring them 
with great flat spoons or ladles, or gauging 
them with the mash rule, Sir John Barley- 
corn requested me to taste the hops, which I 
did, and found them to be very bitter indeed ; 
, and asked if I 
thought it worth while to employ strychnine, 
as had been grievously libelled by a certain 
French ignoramus. 

I may compare the cooling-room to 
Behring’s Straits turned brown—a sea of pale 
beer. On all sides—as far as the eye could 
reach, at least—lay this waveless, tide- 
less sea of pale ale, traversed by an endless 
wooden bridge. Leaning over the balustrade 
of this bridge gazing at the monstrous super- 
ficies of ale lying here a eooling in a liquid 
valley, I saw myself in liquor. A good 
brewer, Sir John was kind enough to inform 
me, likes also to see himself im liquor: if 
his person be well-reflected in the cooling 
ale it is a sign that the mash has been 
successful. So I gazed on the ocean, and at 
the arterial process of pipes, at the pillars 
supporting the low roof, and at the flood- 
gates of beer far away, until, to tell the truth, 
the odour of the liquor made me somewhat 
muddy and confused, and I was not sorry 
when my host and guide moved forward to 
another department. 

The wort, come to the complexion I have 
described, is now removed into the fermenting 
squares, loose boxes of beer, of plain white 
deal numbered and in tiers. Here, yeast is 
mixed with it, and the process of fermenta- 
tion goes on—to what exact extent must 
depend, of course, on the judgment, ability, 
and experience of the brewer. Upon the 
surface of the lighter fermenting rises a thick 
froth, so pregnant with carbonic acid gas, that 
it will put a candle out, and nearly knock 
you down in a fainting fit if you put your 
nose close to it; but being heavier than the 
atmospheric air, soon sinks to the bottom. 

From the fermenting squares the liquor, 
now really pale ale, is conveyed by an intricate 
machinery of pipes into the cleansing or 
tunning room. Here the casks by hundreds 
and thousands, after being whirled and 
churned round, in order thoroughly to clean 
them, receive the beer, and are finally bunged 
and branded. They are almost immediately 
carted away to the railway and to London. 
The bottled pale ale, albeit brewed by the 
same process as the draught, is bottled from 
the wood in London, without any cennexion 
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with or reference to Burton. The bottles 
have nothing to do with the brewers. 

Thus ends my experience of how beer in 
general, and pale ale in particular, is brewed 
for Sir John Barleycorn at Burton-on-Trent. 


THE BOY MAHOMET. 


Taey feign that Mahomet, the three years’ child, 

Would often wander, when the day was young, 

Within a quiet valley, where the grass 

Kept its Spring greenness always fresh and bright 

Under the smooth, broad shadow of the rocks, 

From whose cold chambers and dark hidden cells 

Infinite rivulets came bubbling out 

With a continual musie, and passed on 

( Weaving a silver net-work as they went) 

Beneath old trees, through mingled gleams and 
glooms, 

Into the caverns on the farther side. 


The grave and gentle sweetness of the place 


Pleased that young child; for, in his lightest sports, 


Those who observed him closely could perceive 

A hint of something awful and afar— 

A depth beneath the surface—a veiled lamp 
Burning down long, rich avenues of dark, 

Like that prodigious meaving which looks through 
The empty eyes of statues. Oftentimes 

When his loud play-mates sought him he would be 
Lying beneath some tree's far-reaching dusk, 

Deep in this glen; and, on a certain day, 

Two angels found him there. 


Upon a crag 
These angels had descended recently, 
And down the slope side of the mountain came 
Towards the boy, who, undisturbed by fear, 
Received them as two bright dreams that had lost 
Their way from out the Paradise of sleep ; 
And soon they floated over him and lull'’d 
His spirit with the fanning of their wings, 
Until he slumbered. Then, with painless touch, 
One of those angels opened the child’s breast, 
And took the heart out, and between his hands 
Wrung forth all drops of bitterness and sin, 
All black clouds lurking in that haven of red, 
And filled it with the light of his own looks, 
With living fire and radiance, till it glow'd 
A deep interior crimson: all which time 
The second of the angels sang this song : 


“ The cloud is slumbering in the sky, 
The bird is sleeping on the tree, 
And the winds go pausing by 
With a murmur like the sea; 
And the sea itself is calm, 
And the beast is in its lair : 
Sleep thou, too, beneath the balm 
Dropping from the heavens bare! 


* Day is young within the East, 
And the night, not wholly gone, 
Lingers still about the West, 
Where the white stars mock the dawn, 
Drowsy sounds are in the place, 
And a constant whispering : 
Sleep, fair child, and dream a space ! 
Iam watching while I sing! 


* As the sun, with lips eternal, 
Drinks the darkness when he rises, 
And with sudden light supernal 
All the mountain peaks surprises ; 


(Conducted gy 
pinaster a 
As the moon-dawn cleanses heaven 

From the sad stains of the night; 
So we wring the dusky leaven 
From thy heart, and make it bright, 


Unto Asia, sunk in shame, 
Be a radiance seen afar! 

Be an orb of fire and flame ! 
Beaglory! Bea star! 

Be a crescent moon, whose spliere 
Keeps dilating! Bea sun! 

Now thy heart is close and near 
In thy breast; and all is done.” 


And while the song yet murmured in the air, 
Those angels rose on their sustaining wings, 
And, like two doves moving in circles, went 
Higher and higher through the golden blue 
Of morning, till they vanished like white clouds 
That die into the windy plains of space. 


Then up rose Mahomet as from a dream, 
And felt those angels in his heart, and knew 
They were no dream ; and on his visage lay 
That brightness which proclaimed him through the 
land 
A king of men—the Prophet of Allah. 


IN PRESENCE OF THE SWORD, 


Dovstiess I ought to be ashamed to own 
that I have spent many a pleasant hour in 
the Old Bailey. The Central Criminal Court 
is indeed a Yarrow of mine, a scene dear to 
the memory for its association with the 
erudities of youth. The civic royalty of the 
corporation of London is acknowledged in 
the City theatre of melodramas, by the exist- 
ence of a civic box, by name the City Lands’ 
Box, whereof every member of the City 
Lands Committee hasakey. A friend and 
common councilman, and City Lands Com- 
mittee-man, used many years ago to open for 
me with his key that box, and therein, 
victualled with a few sandwiches, I, a sallow 
boy, would take -my seat quite early in the 
morning, and remain until the Judges rose 
for dinner. I had a taste for tournaments 
and Champions of Christendom ; but there 
were no mailed knights abroad except on 
Lord Mayor’s Day. By the degenerate nature 
of the times, therefore, I was reduced to 
the necessity of worshipping such men in 
brass as could be found at the Old Bailey. 
Out of Astley’s there was nothing for me, 
but to witness the encounters of opposing 
champions in horsehair helmets, and to —_— 
intent over the tournament of tongues. 


knew the gentlemen of the Old Bailey Bar 
better, indeed, than I knew the horses and 
the actors (may I be excused for mentioning 
the horses first) at the Amphitheatre, to 
which stronghold of chivalry it was my own 
opinion that I was allowed to go too seldom. 
IT had my cherished knights among the 


barristers. The boldest were the best. I 
liked to see the character and credit of a 
witness gallantly hacked to pieces; to observe 
what sparks of fun could, cs a well steeled 
barrister, be struck out of hard villanies, at 
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| which the angels are supposed to weep. 
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It 
was a goodly thing to me to watch the lifting 


| by some subtle champion of the burden of a 














| of the observations I have lately made. 
| it be understood that I am not about to 
| abuse, condemn or ridicule, any high court of 


| that Sword ? 


erime from the sore back of the accused, and 
to see it shifted—under the name, perhaps, of 


| “merely an hypothesis”—upon the whole 
|| shoulders of the accuser, or of some important 
| witness, 
|| and my sense of right and wrong was rather 
| blunted in that place by the prevailing humour 
| into which I fell—more prevalent in those 


Of consequences I thought nothing, 


days than in these. The argument concerned 
me. Not the prisoner, and not my country 
represented by the judge. The only thing 
that interested me upon the bench, was the 
great Sword of Justice hung in state over the 
central chair, It used to occur to me that 
I should like to see it bare. I used to 
wonder whether the bright blade suffered 


| neglect, and whether it might not lie covered 


with a great deal of rust within its decorated 
sheath. Some little misgiving upon that 
head lingers with me still. 

So I spent pleasant hours at the Old Bailey, 
taking a child’s view of the place ; and, after 
years of absence, I have lately been revisiting 
my Yarrow. I have again wandered more 
than once among the victims and the wit- 


| nesses of wrongs that have been done by man 


against his fellow, and among the stalls of 
apples, gingerbread, and Barcelona nuts 
erected for their consolation in the vestibule 
of Justice. Again I have sat in the presence 


of the sword, and seen misdoers brought to|ma 
|| answer for their crimes to an offended nation. 
| The Yarrow is the same; m 


eyes are 


different. Even “ Memory’s shadowy moon- 


| shine”—though there are few things that 


look ill by moonshine—can do nothing to 
soften down the ugliness of crime, or wash 


| the dusky face of the Old Bailey with celestial 
| Kalydor. 


Let me set down in sober seriousness some 


Let 


justice, to take by the hand any convict from 


| the dock, by special choice and liking, as a 
| man and brother, to illustrate by facts any 
| foregone conclusion, or to moralise on any 
| heap of skeletons (dry figures, which are 


skeletons of truth) dug out of the graves in 


| which they have been decently interred by 
| Parliamentary reporters. I shall simply tell 
| what I have seen and thought of late, under 


the roof which is spread out above the awful 
sword, 

How would it be alone at midnight with 
No starlight could pierce 
through the windows stained by the old 

lass painter, Time, to sink into the solemn 

rkness of the room. One might dream of 
it that the sword was there shedding a dim 
radiance thac displayed clearly its own out- 


] line—dimly all things else—the empty seats 


of the judges, the vacant benches of the 
counsel, and far away in the remote darkness 
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of the Court, the solemn dock. At that 
dock, in the last twilight a murderer stood, 
watching the man who rose from a group 
seated on those benches to his left, and reading 
the unspoken word out of his face. The 
breath of the guilty man, and the breaths of 
of the witnesses who told, and of the coun- 
sellors who urged the facts for and against 
him ; of the judge who summed them up, 
and of the jury who considered them ; of the 
people, and of the reporters for the people 
who will to-morrow make a proclamation to 
the world of all the secrets of the murderer, 
are mingled in a steam upon the walls. The 
air is close and has a taste of death in it. 

Then the fresh dawn that is far away beyond 
rivers and valleys, capping with light the 
mountain-tops, and covering their sides with 
summer mist, makes every minute more 
defined the outline of St. Paul’s, and the 
fresh light of the summer morning, filtered 
through the everlasting clouds upon the 
glass, makes day again within the walls of 
the Old Bailey. There enter women less 
fresh than Aurora; there enter dingy un- 
shaven men, who beat, and sweep, and open 
ways by which the air that has blown softly 
over Smithfield, Newgate Market, and the 
great dome of Saint Paul’s, can enter also. 
They depart, and in due time the barristers 
may come in one by one, the crier may come 
to the performance of his day’s work, and a 
suckling woman, and a seedy man or two, 
take their places as spectators in the 
gallery. The jury are assembling, and the 
judges soon will take their seats for the per- 
formance of a pretty hard day’s work. But 
nobody is thinking of the sword. 

When [I returned for the first time to the 
scene of my past recreations it was afternoon. 
I found a throng of .people in the court and 
vestibule. There wait the witnesses till they 
are called, there, or about the doors, and in 
the recesses of the public-houses opposite. 
There are two ways into the Old Bailey. 
One is by a great front door opening from 
the street into a spacious vestibule like a box 
entrance ; the other is by a door at the side, 
as one might say, a pit entrance, from a 
paved court attached to the building. Both 
doors lead, however, into the same great hall 
with snaky staircases coiled up its dingy and 
unwholesome walls and open jaws of galleries, 
through which they who are privileged can 
pass into the inner darkness of the place. 

Any whim for regarding the Old Bailey as 
a theatre might have been fairly supported 
by the bills of the day’s performances posted 
here and there, for the information of wit- 
nesses, on the walls of the vestibule or 
against pillars in the court. These bills 
represented what cases would be heard in 
each court, and the order in which they 
would probably be called for hearing. Wit- 
nesses therefore could guess in a rough way 
the time for their exits and their entrances. 
For trial in the New Court I saw that 
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there was a list of some thirty cases, all 


(Comdueted by 
tomed to control their emotions, all labouring 


/ereated by the same offence, the utterimg of | under various kinds and stages of excivement, 


ceounterfeit coin. The performances in the Old 
@4éurt: were of a more miscellaneous character. 
The :witnesses m waiting formed a more 
deditked miscellany. For their use there 
were some benches vided, and oo 
, ginger-beer, and cake stalls; very o! 
psa, no doubt, for some of them 
I could almost identify, to a wut, as having 


formed a part of the Old Bailey twenty years | Bail 


ago, There were old women gathered in 
knots, young women in pairs, men single 
and in sets. There was a representative, I 
think, of every grade of London life between 
decent poverty and destitution; and there 
were many ‘there assembled who were eye- 
witnesses of crime because they were its 
house companions, and who could when they 
liked be something more than only witnesses 
of evil deeds. Three bully men and a rough 
woman (witnesses there waiting to prove an 
alibi) were threatening with foul words and 
shaken fists a boy of thirteen who had evi- 
dence to give, against which their alibi would 
provea weak defenee. There were witnesses 
-of all kids. There was the surgeon who had 
‘stitched a wound got im a fray, and who had 
come too late, or ‘was too modest, to obtain 
from ‘the courtesy of the solicitor a seat 
within the court. He was well dressed, and 
lurked about the carners‘of the outside yard, 
Facing the flags uwatil his name was called. 

here was the stowt man who keeps a meat- 
shop, and had given nineteen and eightpence 
with a plate of alamode beef for a bad sove- 
reign; he was offering a glass, at the Bull 
over the way, ‘to the nurse who ‘had ‘seen an 
infant die, murdered with oil of vitriol poured 
into its mouth. There was apale man, who 
carried his hand tied up in a white bandage, 
and looked as though he had exchanged 
heads with a corpse, getting the grave-clothes 
thrown into his bargain. He was of course 
come to give account of the mishaps that had 
befallen him. Therewere the clerk who had 
a forgery to swear to; and the countryman 
who had paid Swindle and Co. for a passage 
to Australia; the wife, who was no wife, but 
ithe victim of a bigamy ; the Sandwich Islander 
who saw his countryman and brother seaman 
mortally ill-used on board a merchant vessel ; 
the locksmith’s daughter who saw her father 
half killed by her brother, and the lock- 
smith’s maid who picked up daintily the 
bloodstained knife and carried it in-doors in 
her apron. These, or such as ‘these, with 
dozens of men and women, victims or wit- 
nesses of petty thefts and frauds, the whole 
crowd leavened with a due admixture of 
policemen—many of whom were also there as 
witnesses—kept up a comfortless excitement, 
and ate cakes and drank gingerbeer, and 
talked through their adventures to each 
other in the entrance hall of the Old Bailey. 
The crowd had, as it has always, a distinctive 
eharacter ; it ismade up of people little accus- 


‘and brought together by just so much of 
common purpose as induced them here and 
there to aceost each other and to form quaint 
groups. Were I a painter and a humourist, 
1 don’t think I would miss (no, not even for 
fancy dresses, and models that go the round 
of all the paimters) such excelent material 
jas is provided by the vestibule of the Qld 


ey. 

I glanced ‘at a large board, on which is 
primted a command that nobody there wait- 
ing should fee ons eonnected with the 
place—a kind of no-fee-to-the-boxkeeper an- 
nounvement. Then I observed by two other 
writings on the wall, that, by the’stairs'to the 
left, I should reach the gallery of the Old 
Court, and that the stairs to the right would 
conduct me to the gallery of the New Court ; 
those galleries bemg the spaces set apart for 
the public, aecordmg to the principle of 
English law, which provides for every accused 
person an open trial in the presence of his 
countrymen. I turned to the left and went 
up many stairs, passing policemen who ‘were 
posted, very much like check-takers, aé certain 
points. They offered no obstruction to my 
progress. I was glad of that, because the prin- 
eiple of «nen trials cannot be too emphati- 


three words: “ One shilling, sir!” I felt the 
insult to the dignity of the whole mation 
offended in my person. Moreover, though I 
should gladly have passed through that door 
as one of the public, I had some personal 
distaste for the idea of sitting inthe yore 
gallery of the Old Bailey theatre. I tu 

my back on the official, and resolved to try 
whether the public had aright to pass into 
the New Court. So I went down again into 


the other side—another dingy man with the 
same exclamation of “ One shilling, sir!” 

I turned again and went downstairs to 
the vestibule, from which I passed on to ‘the 
Third Court, which isa smaller hall of justive 





on the same floor. It was crowded with 
policemen, as a hive with bees. Policemen 
clustered thickly upon all the benches in the 
gallery and in the jury box; policemen thickly 
covered the whole floor, and passed each other 
in and out of the hive door, with now and 
then a few exchanges of intelligence. Those 
who went out flew abroad ; those who came 
in were lost in the general swarm. The 
attention of this little community seemed to 
be directed mainly to a table im the centre, 
upon which there was laid up a store, not of 
honey indeed, but of money; that is, ‘the 
yellow store, sought busily by men who 

out every morning, and making here a little, 
there a little, bring it back at evening in little 
bags attached to their thighs, or, to speak 
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cally acted upon. Having reached the gallery | 
door, I put my ‘hand upon the lock, ‘when | 
promptly there came forward an official of | 








the vestibule and up the right hand stairs. | 
| There was the very Pollux to the Castor on 
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humanly, pursed up in their breeches pockets. 
| Agentieman at the table with a money-bag— 
| sweet to them all as the thyme of Hymettus 
—was hovered about by this swarm, which 
| consisted not only of the blue-bodied bees, 
| although the policemen did so much pre- 
ponderate that they at first seemed to have 
the place entirely to themselves. Mr. Hy- 
mettus at the table was in fact engaged 
about the payment of the witnesses, dis- 
tributing three-and-sixpences and other sums, 
and edityimg those about him with a comic 
story, in which a lord chancellor and a 
surgeon who had come that day for his at- 
tendance fee were interested. There were 
no cases then on trial in that court. It is 
brought into use towards the conclusion of a 
gaol delivery, when there is a heavy list of 
causes, and they cannot be got through by 
the two other courts within a reasonable 
time. The other two courts serve as the two 
ordinary pumps used for the emptying of 
Newgate. When by any delay, as during 
legal holidays, the flood has aecumulated, or 
when there has been more than an average 
run of crime into the prison, a third pump is 
manned. 

I had feasted my eyes for some time upon 
all these things, but I -was not so young as 
to remain at the Old Bailey reckless of my 
dinner. The rest of my experience relates 
therefore to visits paid on subsequent occa- 
sions. A few days afterwards I again 
mounted to the door of the gallery of the 
Old ‘Court, and was faced again by the 
Cerberus with three words, who said “Two 
shillings, sir!” I thought he must have read 
the fable of the Sybil and her Books, and 
took me to be the man for suecumbing to the 
classical device. I made the natural remark 
—not in the tone of an aggrieved Briton, but 
as a suggestion of a fact modestly thrown out 
—that “his price was a shilling when I saw 
him last.” 

“ Ah, sir,” he answered, “bat we’ve in- 
teresting cases on at present. We charge 
according to the cases tried ; sometimes it ’s 
one thing, sometimes another. ‘Why, sir, 
sometimes you can’t come in under a 
pound.” 

I went in, and found the gallery an incom- 
modious and dirty place, of which little more 
than the front row was occupied, and from 
which, behind the second row, to persons 
sitting down there was a view of the judges 
from the nose upwards and nothing else, 
except the sword suspendedover them. From 
the second row, over the head of a doughy 
child quietly sucking at the mother’s breast, 
and taking close Old Bailey breath into its 
nostrils, I could see the judges opposite, the 
gentlemen of the bar in the ring below, which 
from that point of view reminded me of the 
old pictures of eockpits, the white-faced man 
with a head-dress of grave-clothes in the 
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two prisoners who stood in the dock im- 
mediately below. To the right there was my 
old haunt the civic box, with the box fez 
reporters under it, at that time enypty. The 
court was oceupied with Kmife Cases, which, 
inasmuch as they are considered to be ‘more 
attractive and agreeable than lareenies, were 
not to be so cheaply listened to. In the just 
opinion of the reporters, however, they had 
rarely sufficient public interest to be allowed 
to swell the space devoted to the Central 
Criminal Court in the newspapers. Not a 
tenth part of the cases heard at the Old 
Bailey are, or can be, reported in the daily 
newspapers ; a selection must be made, and 
in making it the discretion of the reporter is 
exercised with wonderful dexterity. If you 
look down from the gallery upon the whole 
scene of Old Bailey business on an ordinary 
working-day, you see during a greater or less 
part of the time nobody in the reporters’ 
box. And yet, henever a case that presents 
any feature of public interest is being heard, 
or only for a few minutes talked about, a 
gentleman is to be seen, who appears simply 
to strip off an invisible coat as soon as there 
is need for him to go to work ; a more than 
Argus, quiet as he looks, for he has the eyes 
of millions in his head, and carries with him 
millions of ears, 

The case under investigation when I entered 
—a case not reported—was between the two 

risoners at the bar and the witness then 

ing examined in the box. One of the 
prisoners, as seen from above, appeared to 
consist of a long, narrow head with weak 
light hair combed smoothly over it ; the rest 
of him appeared to be made up of fustian and 
corduroy very much fore-shortened. He 
seemed, by his poll, to be a youth of about 
eighteen, and there was certainly no power 
indicated by the conformation of his cranium. 
He it was, Solomon:Coward, who was charged 
with having used the knife; his brother 
Barney, who stood by his side, was charged 
with having aided and abetted him. Barney 
presented ‘to those over him a small, dark, and 
very hairy head ; he seemed to be a tall thin 
man, and below his poll there was a fore- 
shortening of decent clothes, a black cloth 
coat and trousers; one might set him down 
at a glance as a respectable mechanic. 

The cadaverous accuser told how on a cer- 
tain night, as he was going down Paradise 
Lane, at about twelve o'clock, Solomon leapt 
oat at him and cried, “So here you are at 
last! I have -been waiting for you,” and 
upon that struck him with his fist. He, Boll- 
kins, the accuser, thereupon returned the 
blow with interest, causing the enemy to 
stagger. There were people in the lane who 
stopped ‘to see the row, and women close at 
hand looked out of their bedroom windows. 
There was also a gas lamp throwing light 
upon the seene. Barney, it was said, came 


witness-box ; and, by leaning over, I could/out of his own door not many yards farther 
observe the phrenological development of the! down the lane, and seeing that his brother 
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flinched, and shouted, “ Barney !” called out 
to him in response, “Your knife! your 
knife !” Solomon thereupon drew his knife 
out of his pocket, and dug it half open into 
the face of Bollkins, who took flight, was pur- 
sued, and again wounded in the arm. Barney 
and Solomon retreated to their house, and the 
police appeared upon the scene. 

“ You can swear to the prisoner Barney ?” 
—*Ican. I know him.” 

“ How was he dressed ?”—*“I think his 
coat was off, and he had on white trousers.” 

“ White trousers? Are you sure of that ?” 
—* Yes, he had on white trousers.” 

—“ You have no doubt of that ?”—* No, I 
am sure of it.” 

Another witness, who had looked on from 
the lane, corroborated this, but could not 
swear that it was the prisoner Barney who 
called out “ Your knife! your knife!” 
Thought it was a shorter and a stouter man. 
Distinctly remembered how that man was 
dressed. He had a fustian coat on, and wore 
dark moleskin trousers. Could swear that 
he wore dark trousers, which he believed 
were moleskin. 

A woman who had looked down on the 
hubbub from her window corroborated the 
account previously given, but thought the 
man who shouted out to Solomon to use his 
knife was a much taller man than Barney. 
He was not wearing white trousers, They 
were dark, and he had on a fustian coat. The 
man ran into the same house with Solomon, 
when the police came. 

Policeman X went to the door of the house 
number twenty-seven, Paradise Lane, and 
found it locked. Said who he was, and was 
refused admission. Heard something said 
inside about poker and tongs. Broke open 
the door, and was attacked by the two 
ome with tongs and poker. With the 

elp of another constable took them both 
into custody. Found the knife half closed 
and covered with blood. Producedit. Being 
produced it was seen to be a clumsy 
pores knife, such as would be used by rustic 

ubins for the cutting of their bread and 
cheese. There was blood on Solomon’s clothes, 
about his pocket. Barney appeared to have 
been going to bed, had in off his coat and 
trousers, and was in his drawers. He said 
that he had only used violence in defence of 
his brother, that he had been in-doors all the 
evening, and that the man who came in with 
Solomon, whose name he stated, had gone 
through the house and out.at the back win- 
dow. There was a back window opening from 
the staircase upon mud-heaps behind, and 
escape by that way, the policeman found, 
was easy. 

That was the case. Against Solomon con- 
vincing, against Barney very doubtful. Wit- 
nesses to character declared Barney to be a 
steady workman, who had been employed for 
years in one great factory. He looked 
respectable, and with a deferential firmness, 
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as I fancied, was awaiting his acquittal, 
Counsel argued. The presiding judge was 
summing up; there were three or four upon 
the bench—reverend looking gentlemen jn 
robes and wigs—with the City Recorder 
younger and brisker, in his chain of office. 
The case was nearly over, when one of the 
venerable judges signified his wish to ask a 
question of one of the policemen. He was 
recalled. 

“The prisoner Barney, you said, appeared 
to be going to bed, and had taken off his 
coat and trousers when you went into 
his room. Did you see the clothes that he 
had taken off ?”—*“ Yes, my lord, they were 
lying on the floor.” 

“Did you observe what kind of clothes 
they were ?”—*“ It was a fustian coat, and they 
were dark moleskin trousers.” 

Barney instantly and visibly broke down, 
exclaiming with much agitation that they 
were not his clothes. ‘Two or three more 
questions proved that there was no one else 
to whom they could have belonged, and the 
venerable judge leaned back with the aspeet 
of a man who had done a happy thing and 
knew it. He had secured a just verdict, 
which, unluckily for Barney, would ensure to 
him a term of prison discipline, or possibly a 
berth on board a convict ship. Barney and 
Solomon were found guilty together. 

The evidence in that case curiously illus- 
trated the great discrepancy of statement 
which may subsist among people—especially 
ignorant people—who narrate from memory 
the same occurrence, The accuser having 
observed everything under the influence of 
emotion, had evidently recognised Barney 
by the face, and as he himself said by the 
voice, but connected his recollection with a 
false though positive idea of his dress, 
Other witnesses showed by the testimony 
they gave what vague notions of size are to 
be had from people in the witness box, and 
as for their ideas of distance they were even 
extravagantly vague. Every witness was 
asked how far the person was from the 
contending parties who called out to Solomon 
to use the knife. The answers assigned the 
most various distances; one said sixty, and 
another said three hundred yards. 

Those prisoners, ushered by the turnkey, 
withdrew to the back of the dock and retired 
by an underground way to Newgate. Out of 
the chasm stepped a woman who stood for- 
ward in their place, a wild untidy looking 
woman. A wretched accuser, another 
miserable woman, stepped into the witness 
box and received into her hands from the 
business-like usher of the court a book—of 
which she cannot read a syllable—of the 
contents of which she knows not much more 
than a Caffre—upon which she is to be sworn. 
In a loud, rapid, business-like tone the usher 
got her swearing over: “The-evidence-that- 
you-shall-give- before - the - court -and- jury~ 
sworn - between - our - Sovereign - Lady - the- 
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Queen - and -the - prisoner-at-the-bar-shall-be- 
the-Truth-the-whole-Truth-and-nothing - but - 
the-Truth-so-help-you-God.” 

Between our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
the best honoured woman in this nation, and 
the prisoner at the bar, accounted base, even 
among the fallen, a night wanderer among 
the kennels of Whitechapel. That was the 
cause. A woman of her own class accused 
her, for that she, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, fellupon her with foul oaths at the door 
of a gin shop, stabbed her in the face and 
bosom with a knife, and hunted her with the 
fury of a tigress into the shop where she was 
taken. The knife was produced, contrasting 
curiously with the knife used by the man in 
the preceding case. It was a small, white-| 
handled pen-knife, a woman’s knife. ‘The | 
prisoner, who had no counsel to defend her, 
fiercely questioned her accuser and the buxom 
barmaid who came forward with corrobora- 
tive evidence. She cried out that she never 
touched the woman, and denied, while she | 
displayed, the wild jealousy that prompted | 
the assault. Then she turned fiercely on the | 
barmaid and asked, “ What time did you say 
she ran into your shop and I came after her ?” 
—* At six o’clock.’—* Well then,” shouted 
the prisoner, “ you see she’s telling lies, gen- 
tlemen ; for how could I go in at six o'clock 
when it’s well known that the shop don’t | 
open till half-past ?” 

The woman was found guilty, and at the| 
word, her passion changed into a storm of 
sobs. The wild, fallen woman, full of wick- 
edness, shaking with passion in the dock of 
the Old Bailey, not lowered an inch in repu- 
tation by the seal of guilt there stamped upon 
her, was a spectacle to stir emotion in the 
hearts of men who have ever knelt in inno- 
cence at mothers’ knees, or seen their wives 
singing’ with light and happy hearts over 
their children. Womanhood never can sink 
by choice down to this level. 

Between our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
and such wretched prisoners, there is a 
justice that can be done out of the Old 
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the end of his fore-shortened body, which 
seemed to be well apparelled, was a pair of 
delicate French boots. He was accused ot 
forgery, and by advice of counsel, pleaded 
guilty, with the proviso that he did not write 
the violated name. Being made to under- 
stand that his proviso was useless and cum- 
brous, he withdrew it. His case had in it 
some points of public interest, and behold— 
there was a reporter in the box. I had not 
seen him enter. He was not there during the 
previous cause, but the question of commer- 
cial fraud had brought him up, as Zamiel 
might have been fetched up by any other 
potent incantation. The young man in the 
well-brushed hair and faultless boots, seemed 
to be little more than twenty-three years old; 
he was a clerk in a mercantile firm, and his 
story was, that at a time when he was labour- 
ing under great domestic embarrassment, he 
found, tossing about loose in the counting- 
house, a blank cheque, to which there was 
attached, ready for future use, the signature 
of his employers. The temptation was too 
great for his weak moral sense. He filled it 
up, and boldly too, with no less a sum than 
twelve hundred pounds, and taking it to the 
bank, signed by the firm itself, cashed it with 
ease. He thought that, as the signature was 
genuine, no imitation of his own, he had not 
been guilty of forgery. The legal wrong is, 
however, in this case co-extensive with the 
moral wrong. In the eye of the law he was 
a forger. His employers recommended him 
to mercy, because, except the loss of about a 
hundred pounds that he had spent in frip- 
pery, they got their money back. The crime 
was, however, not to. be measured by the 
degree of the vindictive feeling it excited. 
The young man, therefore, was sentenced to 
ten years of transportation. 

Another offender from the classes of the 
ignorant, which. yield the bulk and mass of 
all the cases tried at the Old Bailey, was then 
placed at the bar. Another bandaged ac- 
cuser, an old man, came into the witness- 
box, who, being deaf, was elevated to the 





Bailey. There was a time when they or 
those who bred them into vice were honest 
people. How many of them were debased 
by ignorance before they were debased. by 
vice?. It is better worth while to prevent 
ten persons from sinking in a bog, than 
to pull one person out of it. It is better 
worth while. to educate and guide the poor, 
so as to prevent honest mer. from falling by 
scores into crime, than to erect apparatus 
by which now and then a criminal may be 
hauled up again into the road of honesty. 
The woman having been withdrawn, there 
arose a short discussion between the learned 
brethren of the bar and their brethren on the 
bench, concerning the arrangement of suc- 
ceeding business. Some cases were postponed, 
mutual conveniences were discussed, and pre- 
sently there was summoned to the bar a 
young man with a much oiled head, and at 


Bench, that he might hear more readily 
the questions put to him, It was another 
knife case. ‘The reporter had vanished 
silently, and I, weary of wretched details, also 
departed. 

I had much more to tell, and many medi- 
tations to communicate. But it is not. well or 
fair to speak too largely of the world, as seen 
from the Old Bailey point of view; one is 
compelled to look upon it, then, “with a sad, 
leaden, downward cast,” not with the frank 
glances for which eyes were made. I will not 
dwell too long on the dark side of life, for it 
becomes me to remember, as a last wholesome 
meditation upon roguery, that there are 
thousands and thousands of houses in Lon- 
don. wherein business. of all kinds is con- 
ducted, and that in those houses there are 
thousands and thousands of men honouring 
faithfully the trusts reposed in them—that 
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among all those houses there is only one Old 
Bailey to which law-breakers are sent to trial 
from some half-dozen district police-courts— 
that among millions of people there are but a 
few hundred convicted criminals, and those 
nursed chiefly in the lap of Ignorance—bred 
blind. It is now many years since things 
were at the worst in England, and they have 
for a long time been mending. Every man of 
us, in the whole journey through life from 
the mother’s lap, will have only his own ill 
mood to blame if he does not encounter 
friendly eyes, and feel the grasp of helping 
hands, and recognise a world of goodness in 
the men and women among whom he walks. 
It is a rare thing to get stung by a rascal. 
Of course, we may so choose our way as to be 
constantly environed by rascality, as in a 
country walk we may in mad perversity, if it 
so pleases us, wade through the nettles. But 
the country is no more a bed of nettles than 
town is fairly to be called a nutsery of vice. 


A LAST EMOTION. 


Cay there possibly exist a more dlasé and 
used-up being than the newspaper shorthand- 
writer nevessarily is. Robberies with per- 
sonal violence, or debates about the budget ; 
murders, or declarations of war ; conspiracies, 
er diplomatic revelations; separate main- 
tenances, or the law of divorce ;—all is for 
him merely raw material to go to work upon. 
He has the entrée of private examinations, and 
he never avails himself of the privilege. The 
journals are not allowed to publish @ scan- 
dalous details which such occasions might 
furnish them with, and he blesses the public 
sense of decency which gives him thus a day 
of respite. A day of respite, did I say ? There 
is no real respite for him; he can only enjoy a 
change of judges, advocates, and means of 
torture. From the Assises he passes to the 
Correctional Police, where he colours the 
slang of a tit, paraphrases the discourse of a 
philosophic rag-picker, transforms for the 
amusement of chambermaids a finished 
vagabond into an old Austerlitz hero, and 
revises and corrects, with considerable addi- 
tions, a cap-pulling, kerchief-tearing scene, 
exactly as he will embellish bye and bye the 
speeches of the Deputies with the most per- 
fumed flowers of parliamentary rhetoric. 

Of all shorthand-writers in the world, 
M. Prisetout was the most disillusionised, 
the most disenchanted, the most hardened. 
When he was in the act of exercising his 
functions, had a thunderbolt fallen at his 
feet, he would instantly have opened a 
parenthesis, and written—f[here, there falls 
a thunderbolt)—without being more put 
out by it, than I am now. And yet, aiter 
twenty years’ impassiveness and insensibility, 
M. Prisetout did at last experience an 
emotion. 

When age had enfeebled the vigour of his 
legs, M. Prisetout went, the very day of the 
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opening of the session, and chose a lodgi 
not far from the Palais Bourbon ; exactly like 
those peripatetic doctors, who quarter them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of their patients, 
He hired, by the year, a bachelor’s room at 
the top of the Rue St. Dominique, where, ag 
he himself said, he annually went for six 
months to the galleys. The Peyronnets and 
the rest of the two-hundred and twenty-one 
forgive him! Our stenographe, on devarting 
from each sitting, repaired to a restuarant of 
the Rue de Bourgogne, where he put a little 
order and clearness into his notes, sent them 
off to his journals, dined copiously, and then 
returned on foot to his cabin. The majority 
of the modest mansions of this quarter were 
inhabited at that time by old remnants. of the 
French army, and pertennely by those who, 
though riddled through and through with 
wounds, desired to prove that their courage 
did not lie in one line only, and had not even 
shrunk from facing matrimony during their 
declining days. In the house which M. 
Prisetout had selected, and which looked out 
upon the Esplanade of the Invalides, one of 
these brave and happy couples lived upon the 
same landing-place with himself The only 
room which constituted their lodging had 
received them as their nuptial chamber, and 
still served for dining-room and kitchen, Qn 
entering this tranquil retreat, the first thing 
you perceived was a large canopied bed in 
ood style, and of perfectly military clean- 
iness, Over the double pillows there were 
fixed, on the right a crucifix surmounted bya 
branch of blessed box ; on the left, a sword 
and a sabre of honour, erosswise. Beneath 
the former trophy was stuck a yn of 
St. TFhéeele, with the history of her life and 
sufferings; under the second, there shone a 
bust of the Emperor, with a crown of 
el over his little historic hat. These two 
emblems denoted with sufficient clearness the 
place which each spouse occupied in the 
conjugal bed. Two state chairs, one on the 
right, the other on the left of the bed, com- 
pleted the furniture, together with a large 
earved wardrobe for linen, which many a 
budding curiosity-collector would purchase 

with a complete suite in mahogany. 

The middle of the chamber was the dining- 
room, and was occupied by a handsome high- 
polished cistern, which shone like the lock of a 
regimental gun, and by an open buffet wherein 
plates, dishes, and a nice soup-tureen of pipe- 
clay, were carefully ranged along the shelves. 
On entering, you would have said they were 
specimens of Bernard Palizzy on the dua- 
kerque of a dealer in bric-d-brac. The dishes 
were to the right, the plates in the middle, 
and the saucers to the left, forming a very 
original ehromatic gamut of crockery-ware. 
A table, on which they ate and played cards, 
stood in the centre of this dining-room. 

The kitchen came next. A. fire-place with 
a vast mantle-piece, a broad one a strong 
pair of tongs, two majestic dog-irons, and a 
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copper lamp suspended from a hooked nail, 
formed the subject and accessaries of this 
tableau @ intérieur. Half within and half 
without the pas mantle-piece were 
two large and deep arm-chairs—not those 
known as @ la Voltaire, for they had been 
produeed and sent into the world long before 
the author of Zaire. 

The entire apartment being thus described, 
and the inventory drawn up at full length, 
the living occupants of the scene next demand 
our attention. The house had no porter 
belonging to it, and every lodger had a key 
of the street-door. Whenever M. Prisetout 
entered, he lighted his re¢ in the room of his 
excellent neighbours. Two knocks on the 
door, given in a particular way, announced 
his arrival. The signal had been agreed upon, 
to avoid disturbing this new Philemon and 
Baucis, who every evening, sentimentally 
reposing in their arm-chairs, awaited there 
the supper-hour. This supper was not ex- 
travagant. Three hundred and sixty-five 
times in the year it consisted of a couple of 
herrings, which were always cooked at the 
same minute on a gridiron placed in the 
centre of the hearth. After having opened 
the door himself by the aid of the key, which 
they did not remove even on going to bed, 
and without even saying “How do you do?” 
for fear of interrupting so charming a tée-d- 
téte, M. Prisetout glided through the three 
chambers, separating the wicks of his slender 
bougie the least in the world; and once 
arrived close to the fire-place, he stretched 
his arm between the two venerable figure- 
heads, got a light at their lamp, drew his 
hand back cautiously, gave a double nod with 
his head, ined the door with wolf-iike 
step, and then shut it after him. 

The same thing happened regularly every 
evening. The fire shone upon the hearth ; 
the lamp, suspended under the mantle- 
piece, iIhwmined with its tempered light 
the silver heads of the aged couple. The 
two arm-chairs softly cradled their limbs, 
and a couple of herrings lay upon the 
gridiron. 

When we say that nothing ever changed 
from day to day, we do not mean to be 
understood in the strictest sense of the 
words, Every year, when M. Prisetout was 
obliged to return to “the galleys,” he used to 
send a charwoman in the morning to prepare 
his cabin: and at night, he always expected 
to find, as during the preceding year, the 
perfect reproduction of the domestic scene 
which we have lately been describing. 

The first sitting of the session of 1829. had 
just taken place. The cannon had apnounced 
the return of Charles X. to the Tuileries. 
The introductory scene of that new comedy 
had just been analysed with all possible care 
by M. Prisetout, who thought of his good 
neighbours as he veached his lodging. He 
mounted the staircase, knocked, and opened 
the door ; every material object was in its 
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usual plaee—the bed, the buffet, the lamp, 
the two arm-chairs, even the very gridiron 
itself. But, alas!—this time, one of the 
chairs was empty !—and on the gridiron, on 
the wife’s side, there lay only a single herring. 

Poor old lady! The dnvalide’s seat was 
there, before her very eyes, as if for the 
purpose of recalling to her memory him with 
whom she had lived so long! The place of 
the second herring was also empty; for she 
would have considered it a saerilege on her 
part to encroach upon the territory of the 
absent fish. These simple reflections com- 
pelled M. Prisetout to halt wpon the threshold 
of the door. He dared not advamee a step 
further. An extraordinary degree of emotion 
seized him. His knees trembled, his heart 
was full, his eyes grew dim, and his tears 
flowed as if bursting from an unexhausted 
fountain. 

Let those who can explain all the mysteries 
of the heart, and the imeonsistencies of 
human sensibility. The unimpassionable man, 
who had beheld with unmoved heart and dry 
eyes the most terrible spectacles and the 
most bloody dramas, felt his tears flow at the 
sight of an empty armehair and a half-filled 
gridiron. 

But, patience! You have not yet heard 
the whole of the story. 

M. Prisetout was roused from his reflections 
by a noise on the staircase. He turned round, 
and saw behind him the old ¢énwalide, who 
held between his finger and thumb his usual 
supper suspended by the tail. 

The first herring had unfortunately fallen 
ipto the ashes, and the ivalide had gone 
downstairs to replace it with another, while 
M. Prisetout entered the room to light his 
rat at the lamp in the mantle-piece. 

Far from being delighted with this unex- 
pected dénodiment, M. Prisetout was very 
much annoyed at it, as if some unlucky 
accident had happened. He had made a 
wasteful expenditure of sensibility ; he had 
thrown away at least a couple of tears; he 
had been regularly robbed, and he. promised 
for the future to keep a sharper look out 
over his emotions, Whenever he saw a raw 
stenographer pitying any misfortune, or 
grieving over any tragic event, he said, by 
way of consolation, “Dry up your tears, my 
worthy fellow ; the herring will come to life 
again.” 
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I went up one Sunday, during service, to 
the romantic little church of Bordighera, 
on the Ligurian coast of Italy, The whole 
congregation was assembled; the women 


inside, the men at the door. Suddenly 
there arose a screaming in the distance, and 
all the little urchins who had been left. at 
home in the huts were soon to be seen 
scampering at full speed to the church door, 
shouting “ Matanza! Matanza!” When 
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their cry became audible, a small bell began 
to tinkle from the steeple; the men, crying 
“Matanza!” before they had fairly risen 
from their knees, got up and hurried to 
the shore ; the women ran out of the church, 
and the priest stopping in the middle of 
his mass, advanced in his clerical robes to 
the church door, looked abroad upon the 
glossy surface of the sea, and exclaimed aloud 


° <r } 
with great complacency, “ Verily, a great 


Matanza!” Whereupon he returned to the 
altar, gabbled the rest of his mass rapidly to 
empty benches, and then followed his congre- 
gation to the beach. 

Upon the beach the roar and bustle of 
the people was enormous. A roomy bark 
with high bulwarks—much larger than the 
usual fisher-barks—was filling rapidly with 
an excited crew, and in a few minutes was 
rowed swiftly out of the harbour into the 
bay. A little navy of small boats loaded 
with people followed it. There was a stout, 
sunburnt man at work upon the shore, who 
held in his hand an iron pole strung with 
counters, one of which he gave to each fisher- 
man as he embarked. Utterly ignorant 
of the meaning. of the hubbub, I shouted 
“Matanza!” lustily with all the rest, and 
jumped on board one of the boats. 

“ But,” said I to a fisherman, as we were 
skimming through the harbour, “who is 
Matanza ?” 

The fisherman thought that I was half- 
witted to be forty years old and not to know 
what the Matanza was. 

“Do you see yonder bark ?” 

“The fisher-boat with the little red flag at 
the top; yes.” 

“ The litile red flag, sir, is the whole thing. 
That is all we see. That is the watch-boat of 
the Mandrague.” 

“But I do not know what the Mandrague 
is.” 

The fisherman looked contemptuously at 
me, and explained that it was the great 
Tunny fish-net, spread in the bay. 

“That must be a very great net,” I ob- 
served, “if we have all set out to haul it.” 
In reply I was informed by the fishermen 
that their Mandrague was more than a mile 
square, made of strong ropes, and fastened 
by anchors. There was only one other like 
it on the Ligurian coast, and that had been 
set up near Albergo. On the coasts of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily, where there is much tunny 
caught, there are many Mandragues. They 
are costly things. That of St. Hospice, 
towards which we were rowing, is fastened 
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of francs, and even the cost of setting in and 
hauling out entails an annual expense of some 
|few thousands of francs more. The little 
|fieet of boats with all their implements has 
|to be kept in order ; watchmen have to be 
| paid, and there is a salary due to the head 
fisherman by whom all the operations are 
directed, who is generalissimo and commander 
lof the forces in the war of extermination 
waged upon the fishes in those seas. The 
| establishment of a Mandrague, therefore, is a 
|financial speculation of considerable mag- 
nitude, the result of which is very much in 
the nature of a lottery. In one year rich prizes 
| fall into the net, in another year there is a run 
of blanks. I quite believe that the Italians of 
the coast might acquire some means of prog- 
nosticating the movements of the fish ; but, 
except the general observation that the fish 
|come more to the coast in those years which 
are remarkable also for the abounding of 
|cockchafers, they have taken no pains to 
|think at all upon the subject. When they 
starve for want of fish, they live upon the 
philosophical reflection—Patience! Perhaps 
we shall have better luck next time. 
| If 1 may be allowed to wander for a minute 
‘from the subject of the tunny fishery, I 
| should like to observe, that in the course of 
|my travelling through Italy, I acquired a 
complete hatred of that word patience, as it 
is there eternally abused into a pious mask 
|for laziness of mind. In the neighbourhood 
of St. Hospice, near Beaulieu, the olive trees 
had been atfected for twelve years with “ the 
black disease,” and during all that time had 
borne no fruit. ‘The trunks of trees so dis- 
eased look as though they had been bestrewn 
with charcoal powder, the branches seem to 
be drenched in soot, and the under surface 
of each leaf is covered with a smooth 
powder that causes it to resemble.a leaf cut 
out of black velvet. The disease is, of course, 
caused by the spreading of a parasitic fun- 
gus; and, in that instance, must have been 
doubly a disaster to the people, inasmuch as 
the olive was, in that district, the only useful 
product of the soil. “Have you not at- 
tempted any cure?” I asked of a proprietor 
who had been ruined by this blight. “What 
if you were to besmear the trees thickly with 
quick-lime, to break down all the rotten 
boughs, and burn the diseased leaves ?” “Ah, 
Signor,” said the poor man, poor in heart as 
in pocket, “that would cost much labour. 
We must have patience; better days may 
come. We must be patient, Signor.” 

I was taken one i into the garden of a 

















to the rocky bottom of the sea by nineteen| neighbour, and shown the millions of cater- 
heavy ship anchors, nevertheless violent] pillars that were eating his artichokes—they 
under-currents or storms often rend off large| were the caterpillars of The Painted Lady— 
pieces of the net, or so entangle it that it|and the field was separated only by a dry 
requires the hard labour of weeks to restore} ditch from another, still healthy and in full 
it into proper trim. A rate amounting to| growth. “My friend,” I said to the careworn 
several thousand francs is paid to Govern-| proprietor, “I would advise you to prevent 
ment for the privilege of erecting such a net,| this plague from spreading. You should lose 
while the repairs and refittings cost thousands! no time in pumping the ditch full of water ; 
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and you odd throw down,"ée ao whi! “Beeey throw down, or do what 
will be more effectual, tear up by the root, 
all these damaged artichokes and burn them 
to ashes on larg ge piles of wood. After that, 
I would recommend you to turn into the 
field a dozen hungry ducks to eat up the 
remaining insects.” “ Ah, sir,” said the man, 
éto fill the ditch with water I must hire 
three men. As to the tearing up of the plants, 
the buying or the borrowing of twelve ducks 
—holy Maria, what a notion | No sir, patience 
is what we must have ; we must have pa- 
tience.” In the evening, the good peasant 
paid a handsome price to the priest and 
caused mass to be read against the cater- 
pillars. A week afterwards, they had spread 
over the sound field, aud were devouring it 
unhindered, 

Now I come back to the Matanza, and the 
Mandrague, or, as they call it on the south- 
ern coast, ‘Tonnaro. 

I suggested to the fishermen with whom I 
rowed, “that I supposed the watch-boat with 
the red flag, out in the bay, to be stationed 
over the Mandrague. They said, yes; and 
explained that the business was ‘managed 
somewhat in this way :—the great net was so 
contrived as to present a wide mouth open 
towards the sea, into which fishes might swim 
unsuspiciously : once in, they would swim 
forward, and if they went aside, be guided 
forward by the sides of the Mandrague into 
a large square chamber of net at the end of 
it, called the death chamber, open only on the 
side by which the tunnies and the other 
fishes, caught, of course, incidentally in the 
same way, enter it. Over that part of the 
net the watch-boat is stationed, in which a 
few fishermen are employed to look down into 
the water, from early in the morning until 
late at night. They lean forward, protected 
against the distractions of the upper daylight 
by a dark cloth thrown over the head and 
body of each watcher, which hangs down to 
the surface of the water; a little oil also 
sprinkled upon the surface, keeps the water 
smooth, and further assists in enabling tlre 
men to obtain a clear view down into the 
depths of the transparent sea. As soon as 
fishes worth a haul are seen to come into the 
death chamber, these men pull up a net, 
which is so placed as to rise like a sliding 
panel, and make the net-work complete on 
all sides of the cube, from which the Matanza 
(the draught of fish on a large scale) has to 
be taken ; on all sides except, of course, 
the top, which is bounded by the upper air. 
A signal is then made by flag to the people 
in the village to come out and “haul. A white 
flag summons only seventeen men, the 
smallest number by which the net can be 
lifted ; a blue flag calls double the number ; 
and a red flag summons as many as can come; 


it denotes a very large draught and calls 
all hands to the ropes. 
moned by the red flag, 
excited, 


We had been sum- 
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Every man had a personal interest in the 
adventure. Each fisherman would receive in 
return for his counter, in addition to hard 
money, a share of the intestines, hearts, gills, 
and necks of the fishes for his own consump- 
tion. The priest would get the belly—the 
choice part of a tunny —if the draught were 
large, perhaps even a whole fish. we And,” 
said a fisherman to me, “ Father Benatto, 
the owner of the Mandrague this year, is no 
niggard, and not particular to the exact 
cut of the knife, that we should get no bit 
better than our due.” We were “all, there- 
fore, pulling with good will towards the 
watch-boat. 

The tunny, for whom the huge trap had 
been get, need not be here deseribed in any 
detail, It is an uncouth fis sh, a little in the 
form of a perch, and belonging to the 
mackerel tribe, It attains a length | of nearly 
five feet, and then continues to grow, not in 
length, but in thickness, so that as its bulk 
increases it becomes more and more unwieldy. 
It is a fish of prey, and is itself preyed upon 
by sharks an dolphins. The choice parts of 
its flesh are greatly prized. For my own part, 
I would as gladly eat tough cow meat as the 
finest bit of tunny. In ‘the net the tunny 
fish behaves like a gentleman, and rarely 
conducts himself in an unseemly manner. 
“There would be no need of ropes,” the head 
fisherman told me, “if we caught nothing but 
tunny ; spiders’ web would hold them tight 
enough, for when they see resistance to escape 
they swim only round and round the net, as 
if they must needs go out through a door in 
a decorous manner. But there are the sharks. 
They are abominably stupid. A shark last 
year broke through the meshes, like a burglar 
as he was, robbed us of eighteen yards of net, 
and dragged away an anchor that it took us 
three days to recover. Dolphins we seldom 
catch, they are so clever that you would 
think they could smell the net at a thousand 
yards distance. Now and then one will for- 
get himself in the heat of his chase after 
a tunny; but, when he does get into our 
death chamber, he examines coolly every 
mesh, and if he finds a damaged rope, ora 
place where the net is somewhat thinner or 
weaker than elsewhere, he makes a dash at it 
with his whole body, beats his way through, 
and escapes. So far as he is himself con- 
cerned we can afford to let him go. His flesh 
is bad, and he is useful to us when he has his 
liberty, for he will often hunt a tunny into 
the Mandrague.” 

We formed our little fleet of boats into two 
lines, so that we had the submerged death- 
chamber between us. One boat with high 
bulwarks took on board and held fast one 
end of the net while the men in a similar 
boat, stationed at some distance, began haul- 
ing at the other end, and bringing the caged 
fishes nearer and nearer to the surface. We 


and were all duly|in the two rows of boats, holding the parallel 


edges of the Mandrague, had also begun 
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hauling together at the word of command, 
and could see as the prison became shallower 
—at first only (I speak for myself) the purple 
deep, with a few indistinct shadows flitting 
in silent confusion through one another, 
while the imprisoned bonitos and the flying- 
fish were already tumbling and eapering on 
the surface, leaping out of the water, and 
falling sometimes back into the prison, some- 
times on board a boat, and sometimes, hap- 
pily, over the edge of the net into the free 
waters of the open sea. 

I have often been amused by the bonitos, 
and must look aside to tell an anecdote about 
them in the middle of my hauling, A great 
uproar, which sounded like the breaking out 
of a revolution among the seagulls, called me 
lately to my window, which commands a view 
of the Bay of Nice, as far as the lighthouse 
of Notre Dame de la Garde. There was a 
heavy swarm of seagulls scratching and flut- 
tering about a certain spot in the water, 
which seemed to be boiling up and darting 
silver rays against the birds. By the help of 
my glass I perceived that-the uproar was 
occasioned by a tremendous battle that was 
being fought between fish and fowl, between 
the seagulls and an army of bonitos. The 
fishes were too large for the birds, who did 
their best with beak and claw, frequently 
darting down from a height upon the faces of 
the enemy, while the bonitos, leaping up out 
of the water, struck at the aggressors with 
their tails. The sea was boiling and foaming 
on the seene of contest, which was ended only 


by the people on the shore, who supplied—| 


rather stupidly, as I thought—a new shoal of 
combatants. The fishermen went out with a 
net to catch the bonitos, and some sports- 
men put out in boats to have a few shots at 
the gulls. The birds however fled away, 
before a shot could touch them, with a dole- 
ful screeching ; and the fishermen caught only 
a few sandelles. 

I go on now with the account of my own 
fishing. The bonitos were the first things 
caught out of our death chamber. When they 
came to the surface they were picked by hand 
out of the water, or drawn out with hand nets, 
and thrown into the boats. As the bottom of 
the net continued to be lifted, and the prison 
became shallower, the high back-fins and the 
upper points of the tail-fins of the large 
tunnies became visible. The tunnies were 
then circling rapidly along the sides of 
their cage. When the bottom of the Man- 
drague had been raised to within one foot 
of the surface, the meshes were fastened to 
pins on the edges of the high boats, and 
the hands were released from the work of 
hauling. Then for the first time the tunnies 
became hasty in their movements, hurled 
themselves into the air, beat their tails, and 
bespatterod copiously their enemies, who were 
all busil,»ndeavouring to seize them by the 
breast fins, the tail, and more particularly by 
the throat, for the purpose of dragging them 
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alive on board the boats. The boats quivered 
under the struggle between men, and fishes 
not much smaller than the men. There were 
about thirty tunnies in the net, some of them 
more than five feet long. The fishermen 
screamed and clamoured ; casting aside their 
caps and jackets, they pulled up their sleeves, 
and flung themselves pell-mell upon their 
prey. The entrails of each fish belonged to 
him who first laid hold of it, and so there 
was begotten a fierce intestine war. No blood 
had yet flowed, The tunny yields a choice 
meat, and must not be hacked about or in- 
jured in the catching. One man running to 
the aid of another, each fish was dragged on 
board a boat, by main force, unwounded. The 
tunny has extremely spacious gills which 
soon dry when in contact with the air; so 
that, when once taken on board, the animal 
is quickly suffocated. His death-struggle is, 
however, shortened by a common _pocket- 
knife. The fishes having all been taken, the 
Mandrague was lowered and again adjusted, 
the men in the watch-boat struck the red 
flag, and resumed their office. The fisher- 
boats at the same time returned to shore as 
if there were a silver cup to be adjudged to 
the first whose keel should grate upon the 
beach, 

Upon the beach there was assembled the 
ar population of the place that was not 
bedridden. The priest was there with folded 
arms, on the look out for his belly. The 
women were there with their tubs. The 
patron of the Mandrague was there also with 
a heavy bag of copper coin ready to pay the 
fishermen. Each fisherman on delivery of 
his counter received the few halfpence that 
constitute the wages of his day’s labour. 
The fishes were then all turned out into the 
shallow water on the shore and eviscerated. 
The emptied body of each tunny was then 
cleaned and thrown into the boat by which 
it was to be taken to the market. When 
the draught is small, and the fish weigh 
less than a hundredweight, women carry 
the praise of the fishery to market on their 
heads in baskets. They carry it six miles 
along a rough and stony road round the 
bay of Villafranca for the payment of about 
a halfpenny a load, 

Fresh tunny is cut into pieces and sold by 
the pound to the people of Nice and its 
environs, like other meat in butchers’ shops. 
It is most delicate when pickled. For that 
purpose the brawny parts are especially 
valued, and pieces of the belly—which form 
the most delicate part of the pickled or 
marinated tunny—are preserved in Provence 
oil, and sent all over the world in long- 
necked bottles. The back and tail, which 
are in least esteem, are salted and eaten 
by the common people, as we eat salt 
herring. 

The day’s fishing just described wanted the 
animation sometimes given to the employ- 
ment by a chance shark or dolphin in the 
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| net. One evening, surprised by storm, I took 
shelter in a little village in the neighbour- 
hood and slept there. At dawn I was 
| aroused by the cries of “Matanza!” and 
soon found my way into a boat. We went 
out on that occasion to a small draught, 
| with only seventeen men. ‘The watchmen 
| told us, when we reached their boat, that an 
enormous shark was in the net, scaring away 
the tunnies that approached it. The nuisance, 
therefore, had to be removed. As we lifted 
| the net, I noticed how cautiously the men 

put their fingers to the meshes as the outline 
| of a great hammer-headed shark, fourteen 
| feet long, became visible. As the water about 
| him became shallow, the monster stirred up 
into fury flung himself on his back, opened 
| his mouth to the full width, and showed his 
| handsome pair of jaws. The lashings of his 
| tail caused the boats to totter, and the foam 
| flew about us so that sometimes, as we heard 
| afterwards, we were invisible to the people 
| on the shore, being, as it were, enveloped in 
| acloud, The creature’s tail knocked off the 
| hat of a man standing near me and shot it 

far away into the sea; a little lower, and he 
| would have had his ears boxed very seriously. 
| With much trouble we succeeded in slinging 
| a rope round the shark’s neck, and with our 

united efforts hauled him up into the main 
| boat. The head fisherman then thrust a 
| pocket-knife into his heart, and the blood 
| flowed as from a slaughtered ox. In his last 

struggle his tail struck one of the oar benches 

and sent it up quivering into the sky. In- 

spection after death disclosed the existence 

in the shark’s stomach of a young dolphin 

about as thick as a man’s thigh, divided 
| by clean bites into three pieces and half- 

digested. 





THE LEGEND OF BUCHAREST. 


Once upon a time there lived, in one of the 
| seaport towns of Bulgaria, an Armenian mer- 
| ehant, celebrated for his riches in lands, 
| ‘houses, brilliant stuffs, and precious stones— 
| but more celebrated still for the possession of 
| # beautiful daughter, whose name was Guzla, 
| ‘known among the youths and maidens as the 
| Star of the Hast. Her fame, from a very 
| early age, spread throughout the whole 
eountry, and she had more suitors for her 
hand than Penelope of old. It is said even, 

| ‘that a Moslem prince offered to abjure his 
religion for her sake; but, as she is supposed 

| to have lived before the time of Mahommed, 
we may question the truth of this tradition. 

| Her father, Boukor, often talked of marryi 

| her to some noble person of whom he coul 

| approve, and was delighted to count up the 

| number of times he had been able to refuse 
what the world called advantageous offers ; 
but, as refusal succeeded refusal, the public 
began to think that he had no mind to 
settle her after all. However, Guzla at 
length determined to choose for herself; and 
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one night, when the winds blew and the dogs 
howled as if there were spirits in the air, 
she and Young Severin fled away into the 
storm. 

Boukor grieved for his loss with the bitter- 
ness of aged grief; and, turning on himself, 
heaped reproaches upon his own head for his 
selfishness, Why had he not detected earlier 
what was passing in the mind of his gentle- 
spirited daughter? Why had he not under- 
stood the reason that had paled her cheek 
and made her eyes downcast? Why had he 
not guessed her thoughts of love, and won 
from her a confession by kind words? These 

uestions came too late ; but he determined to 
do what he should have done at first—namely, 
endeavour to overtake the young fugitive, 
and bring her back toher nest. The difficulty 
was to know in what direction she had 
fled. No neighbour could give him any 
information. 

The old man was waiting, perhaps, for a 
revelation, when the neighing of a colt from 
the stable came to his ear. Kebir was com- 
plaining of the absence of its dam, Zarah. The 
truth now was manifest. Guzla had taken 
her father’s favourite mare to bear her on 
her love-journey. She was most probably by 
this time far away; “but by St. Pacomo,” 
so swore the old gentleman—* it would have 
been wiser for her and her lover not to have 
separated two parents from two children. The 
deserted infant shall aid the vengeance of the 
deserted father.” The vengeance? Yes, old 
Boukor was making terrible vows in his 
own mind, and revelled in anticipated 
slaughter. 

Boukor called his head-clerk, committed to 
him the management of his affairs, filled his 
purse with money, and mounted a good horse, 
not. inferior to the stolen Zarah. This done, 
he gave orders to drive the colt out of the 
stables. What he expected came to pass. 
Kebir, after frisking about a little, began to 
snuff the air and paw the ground, and then, 
with flashing eyes, and ears thrown back, 
away he went towards the north. Boukor 
was after him in a moment ; and, though at 
first left far behind, soon gained ground, and 
came up with the colt, which still continued 
its pursuit, 

In this way they travelled five long days, 
during which they halted occasionally, be- 
neath the shadow of trees, on the green grass, 
to rest and sleep. The colt took the manage- 
ment of these halts, and if its tired master 
omen them overmuch, reminded him of 

is duty by an anxious neigh. At length, 
the poor little animal’s strength began to fail. 
Instead of galloping or trotting, it crept slowly 
along, pausing every now and then to look 
wistfully from the blue horizon to the face ot 
the aged Boukor. On the sixth day it could 
searcely move, and at last lay down to die. 
The merchant mourned over it, and, picking 
bunches of moist grass, endeavoured to make 
it munch them ; but it would not. Then he 
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went a little’ apart to fetch water from a 


with emotion. A group of wild horses was 
careering through the wilderness, and passed 
near the prostrate colt. They seemed in a 
hurry; but yet a mare observed the fainting 
thing, and, detaching herself, came and 
offered it suck. Kebir accepted gratefully, 


and, when he was satisfied, leaned his nostrils | 
against the nostrils of the mare, as if to kiss | 
her or confide his sorrow. They communed | 
for a moment ; but then the stranger beat | 
the earth with her feet, and went away to| 


her old companions, which were careering 
impatiently to and fro in the distance. They 
had soon disappeared. 

Thus refreshed Kebir went cheerfully 


along, still in the same direction, until he led | 


Boukor to the borders of the Danube. Here, 
having stretched out his neck over the waters, 
he lay down to rest; and, evening drawing 
near, the merchant, seeking the shelter of a 
tree, was glad to sleep away his fatigues. In 
the morning he awoke. His trusty steed was 
still by his side; but Kebir—unfaithful Ke- 
bir !—had disappeared. 

Boukor mourned the loss of his guide and 
companion bitterly. He examined varefully 
the banks of the river, but could find no 
trace of footsteps. 
breasted the current, and had been punished 
by death for his ingratitude. 
was broad, so that scarcely the opposite 
bank could be descried. How could a colt, 
enfeebled by fatigue, cross a current which 
po war-horse could breast ? 

It seemed now impossible to continue the 
pursuit with any chance of success. Yet 


how was it possible to abandon all hope of | 


again seeing the truant Guzla? Whilst it 
seemed certain that she would be found, 
Boukor had cheated himself into the belief 
that he was in a most ferocious state of mind, 
that his pursuit was undertaken for purposes 
of slaughter. But now that the clue was 
broken, he was obliged to confess that all his 
terrible resolves were feigned, and that his 
furious ride was undertaken once more to 


with tears for her disobedience. So he sat 
with trembling lip on the dreary banks of the 
Danube. 

A fisherman approached, and, seeing this 
man of sorrow, asked whence he came and 
what ailed him. 
his history. The fisherman, having listened 
attentively, advised him to continue his pur- 
suit. 

“But how traverse that mighty river, and 
who henceforward will guide me ?” 

“T have a boat. Let us cross: and I will 
be your companion.” 

They crossed in safety, and penetrated to- 
gether into the country beyond. The land 
was marvellously fertile, the air pure, the 
hills and valleys beautiful. But no in- 
habitants showed themselves, It seemed as 
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|if they had discovered a new world. 
spring, and beheld a sight that filled him | 
jders of a river that watered a paradise of 


The stream | 


|tears of pardon. 
| but it is sweeter still to forgive. The old man 
kiss his Guzla on the temples, and to scold her | 


Boukor gladly related | 
}on that spot, but at length the fisherman 
| wished to go back to his boat. 





——————. 


se a Boukor 
went on admiring, until he came to the bor. 


mountains, plains, and woods. 

“What is the name of this river?” 
said he, 

“The Dimbowrtza,” replied the fisherman, 

The merchant was pleased with the aspect 
of the place, and proposed that they should 
rest awhile. As he spoke he perceived a 
little hut amongst the trees; and the two 
together proceeded towards it. A trampli 
and brushing of boughs on one hand attrac 
their attention ; and suddenly Zarah, followed 
by her colt, Kebir, came bounding towards 
them ! 

It was certain now that Severin and Guzla 
could not be far off. Boukor bade his guide 


| proceed towards the hut, whilst he scoured 


the plain in the direction from which the 
mare and its colt had come. He did so in 
vain ; and, after several hours, found himself 
once more alone, lost in the wilderness. This 
time he gave himself up to despair, and, 
throwing himself upon the ground, wept. As 
he lay he heard footsteps approaching, and 


| presently this dialogue fell on his ears. 


“Come under the boughs, love; the man 


{admits that his companion is from the south, 
Evidently Kebir had | 


If it should be he we are lost.” 

“Nay, I hope it be not: and yet if it 
were—” 

“ He would slay us both.” 

“ Perhaps he has already pardoned us.” 

“The aged are hasty, and strike before 
they think.” 

“But sometimes they kiss before they 
strike.” 

“ Guzla, shall we return to the hut ?” 

“Nay! if he should not pardon thee? Let 
us fly, Severin.” 

The old man started to his feet. The first 
movement of the lovers was to press together, 


|as if for mutual protection; and then they 


rushed into the old man’s embrace, and 
mingled their tears of repentance with his 
It is sweet to be forgiven; 


spent the pleasantest hour of his life, as he 
strolled, with Guzla on one side and Severin 


|on the other—each supporting his footsteps 


—back through the woods and glades, towar 


ithe hut, where the good fisherman awaited 


their return, 
The happy family spent some time together 


“ Nay,” said 


Boukor, “let us not separate. I will found 


|a city in this beautiful place, and spend 
| wealth in adorning it.” 
his fortune thither, and collected workmen 


m 
So he brought all 


from the surrounding countries, and. they 
built a city, and called it Boukor Aske— 
the City of Boukor—and it is known even 
unto this day by the corrupted. name of 
Boukarest, and has become the capital of 
Wallachia, 
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